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Frightened Rumania Moved Up 


(See Page 7) 
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READERS WRITE 


Aliens—Pro & Con 

You did well with your article “Aliens 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 11). It helped to 
bring out some of the true principles of 
democracy. Dies made a mess of his 
investigation but the idea is sound. He 
seems to be off on the right foot now and 
I’m for him ... A salute to PATHFINDER. 
It seems to express the typical American 


viewpoint. 
Mack L. Gibbons 


” 


Princess Anne, Md. 
Your article “Aliens” is like so much 
we read and hear these days. It is so 
artfully incomplete. You spoke of the 
ills of Fascism and Nazism and ever so 
lightly of Communism... 
E. C. Durand 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
If you will read the concluding remarks 
that I have made in the attached court 
case brief, you will notice that I have 
quoted from PATHFINDER’s article, “Ali- 
ens.” May I say that this is a fine article 
and I wanted you to know that I had 
used a portion of this article in my brief. 
Ray R. Rogers 
Attorney-at-Law 
Huntington Park, Cal. 


Dr. Russell’s 13 Minutes 

I see by your issue of March 4, under 
“Science, Medicine,” that “Dr. Russell put 
the time it takes for a carbon atom to 
die and be reborn at 52,052,000 years and 
13 minutes.” Now either the good Dr. 
Russell has made a pitiful mistake or 
else I have. Try as I will, I cannot get 
more than 52,052,000 years, 12 minutes, 
and 55 seconds. Of course, being just a 
farmer, there is a possibility I’ve made 
a mistake some place, for after all this 
problem is somewhat harder to solve than 
figuring the cost of eggs at 14 cents a 
dozen with a cold wind from the north- 
west blowing 18.7 miles per hour and 
the price of wheat what it is. Then again, 
there may be a difference of 5 seconds 
between the good Doctor’s watch and mine. 

Leonard Shong 

Newburg, N. Dak. 


Marian Anderson and Race Prejudice 

The action of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in refusing their hall 
to Miss Marian Anderson is reprehensible 
in the extreme (PATHFINDER, March 11). 
By its action that society has degraded 
itself beyond recovery and shamed every 
white person in this great nation. 

Dr. L. L. Sowles 
Volga, S. Dak. 

Your issue 6f March 11 contains amus- 
ing illustration of the fact that humanity 
always hates bitterly those whom it has 
wronged. The white man stole the black 
man, brought him here, lived on his labor, 
robbed and abused him, kept him ignor- 
ant and degraded by laws deliberately 
intended to prevent him from learning... 
Mr. Jones’ statements in “Readers Write” 
are the duplicate of the usual aimless 
abuse of people who are not allowed to 
work and then are abused because they 
don’t work. 

Edward M. Winston 
Chicago, Ill. 
* 7 

Reading in the March 11th issue the 

airing of the “tenth man” problem, I am 


prompted to write a little story of the 
“five-hundredth man” as acted out in this 
cornér of our “Gullorious West.” 

The writer while in Seattle in 1912 called 
on a relative who with her family had 
just taken a house in one of the choice 
residential districts in town. Next time 
I saw them was in 1921. They were liv- 
ing in a far cheaper locality and in a house 
to match. When I asked “how come,” 
she said: “Why, only a month after sell- 
ing us the property, the man rented the 
house next door to a Jap family, and you 
know what that does to land values in 
town. We resold back to him 60 days 
later for $1,200 less than we paid him.” 

If this nation is ever herded to the brink 
of perdition before the bayonets of an 
“inferior race,” it can thank its dirty 
snobbism for it... 

T. Richardson 
Montesano, Wash. 


Up To Whom? 

Why is it “Up To Business”? You ad- 
mit, in your editorial of that heading 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 11) that the New 
Deal has previously tricked business 
with insincere reassurances. You are 
careful to make the qualified statement, 
“this time the New Deal seems to mean 
what it says,” instead of the unqualified 
“really means what it says.” Then you 
proceed to urge that business will be to 
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blame if it fails to show confidence ; 
New Deal. Business has been fox... 
often not to regard New Deal talk wi: 
action as so much buncombe. “|, 7 
Government” shduld have been you 
torial’s heading and tune. 

H. Addington B 


7 


Cambridge, Mass. 


To the average investur your e<): 
“Up To Business” spells nothing all 
or very little. Labor continues to d¢:).), 
increased wages. This demand h 
supported by Congressional action 
as long as labor’s wages take thx 
out of business ventures, just s° |»). 
will there continue to be increasing , 
employment. Therefore, unless 
takes the jolt, there can be no such th) 
as Recovery. 


Edgemont, S. Dak. 


Frank A. Baler 


Concerning Loveliness on a Deser: |;! 

In your March 4th issue under “N 
a preference is expressed for Miss ! 
Lamarr and Miss Madeleine Car: 
answer to the question: “Which fa 
woman would you choose as you 
panion on a desert island?” 

With all due respect to the undoubted 
charm and determination of both : 
lovely ladies, I still feel an urge ¢ 
some pertinent questions. First, 
lady to hypnotize her theoretical pa: 
so he may find quite magically, a s 
of drinking water, roots, edible fruit 
food, nests for eggs and proper pre; 
tion for all these foods requiring : 
Further, will she know how to go 4! 
fashioning seasonal clothing? The: 
she compound herbs to alleviate exc: 
sunburn or to apply on wounds agai: 
infection? 

With a male of equally limited ¢xpe- 
rience and knowledge, I daresay these tw 
back-to-nature children would ha\: 
devilish time in establishing somie meas- 
ure of economic security. Physica! at- 
traction in itself contributes nothing | 
material welfare. 

Charles Evans O’N: 
Beaumont, Tex. 

[Preference for the company of Miss Lamar « 
Miss Carroll on a desert island was expressed 10‘ t 
PATHFINDER but by Columbia University : 
Inclined to agree with Mr. O’Neill that sunburn r 
and economic security might be lacking, PATHFINDEE 
nevertheless confesses that if it were a Columbia U: 
versity student that lack would not be unbearab!« 


Insulted San Franciscans 


It was with deep indignation that w« 
read your article on World’s Fairs (PATH- 
FINDER, March 4). Your comparison 0! 
beautiful Treasure Island to a Walt Disne: 
Silly Symphony is little short of insu!tins 
The exquisite blending of color harn 
as reflected in placid pools and la: 
should more fittingly be called a | 


dream, 
John yA Long 
G. M. Foster 
San Francisco, Cal. 

(Messrs. Long and Foster are unfair to Silly Sy” 
phonies. More than mere cartoons set to musi 
Disney creations are an-art form at once enchant 
and beautiful. Recognizing the just pride of S# 
Pranciscans in their Fair, PATHFINDER believes 
complimented, rather than insulted, Treasure 1°)6>° 
by the comparison.—Ed] 


Not News 


In your March 11th issue you have ‘ 
heading that is very suggestive but is 0°! 
news: “President: At Sea”. It seems ' 
me that the President and Administrat'0" 
have been at sea for some time wit)! 
compass, chart or rudder. 

L. S. Schermerho: 
Sidney, Mont. 
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NEUTRALITY— 


Americans Can Choose Isolation or Action 


\ EUROPE last week, Germans 
| were talking about der Krieg, 
Frenchmen about la guerre, and Ru- 
manians about rasboi ul (see page 7). 
Americans also had a word for it. 
rhey called it “war.” Although it had 
not yet arrived, they wanted to keep 
ut. 

Slender Key Pittman, Nevada Demo- 
crat, offered an important resolution 
to the Senate. He proposed that the 
United States discard its present neu- 
trality legislation and adopt a new 
and broader law. But Republican Sen- 
ator Gerald Nye of North Dakota had 
already promised: “Any effort to re- 
peal the Neutrality Act will keep the 
Senate here all summer.” Heading a 
bloc of 12 Senators, Progressive Rob- 
ert LaFollette of Wisconsin was pro- 
moting another project: an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. making it 
impossible for the United States to 
wage any but a defensive war without 
first obtaining the approval of the 
people through a referendum. 

ACT: Requirements of international 
law about neutrality are modest. A 
nation is deemed neutral as long as it 
does not send troops to war and does 
not willingly allow warring nations to 
use it as a base of military operations. 

More than three years ago, when 
ltallans marched into Ethiopia, Con- 
gress passed a Neutrality Act, which 
has survived with relatively few modi- 
fications. It is a simple set of regula- 
tions which might be titled: “What to 
Do When War ‘Comes.” 

Going beyond the requirements of 
international law, the Act makes 
\merica appear to be super-neutral. 
forbids loans of money to belliger- 
ents. It embargoes exports of arms 
ind ammunition to nations at war. 

ese provisions are automatically ap- 


plied when the President declares that 
“a state of war exists” anywhere but in 
the Western Hemisphere, where the 
United States reserves its freedom of 
action. At his own discretion, al- 
though he has never done so, the Pres- 
ident may add other commodities to 
the list of banned exports. 

Making a certain amount of im- 
partiality between struggling nations 
a matter of law, however, is not all 
the Neutrality Act tries to do. An auto- 
matic provision of the Act makes it a 
crime for Americans to travel on the 
ships of belligerent nations. The Pres- 
ident, if he chooses, may decree that 
nations at war wishing to buy Amer- 
ican goods must pay for them first, 
then take them away in non-American 
ships. This is the famous cash-and- 
carry provision. 

In sum, the Neutrality Act tries to 
keep Americans out of trouble and 
America out of war. 

THREE WARS: As an effort to ar- 
rive at a simple way of keeping a 
nation out of war, the Neutrality Act 
is interesting. Three wars, however, 
have shown that the Neutrality Act has 
little to do with impartiality. 

© Ethiopia: When Italo-Ethiopian 
hostilities began, although there had 
been no declaration of war, the Pres- 
ident proclaimed that “a state of war” 
existed between Italy and Ethiopia. 
Cash and arms embargoes were im- 
mediately laid down. The cash-and- 
carry,provision of the act was invoked. 
Result: Ethiopians, who had no ships 
and very little cash, were unable to 
get even raw materials from the Unit- 
ed States. Italy was able to go on buy- 
ing American oil and scrap iron for 
her war machines. America actually 
helped Italy conquer Ethiopia. 

e Spain: When the Spanish revolu- 


lf the Great Liners of Britain, France, Italy and Germany Are Sunk During a European War, Americans Will Not Be On Them 



























International 


Pittman Wants a Positive Path to Peace 


tion exploded in the summer of 1936, 
the Neutrality Act contained no pro- 
vision for civil conflict. It soon ap- 
peared that the Spanish war had all 
the makings of a general European 
war. Anxious to stay out, Congress 
passed an amendment to the Neutrality 
Act, making it applicable to civil wars 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Italy and Germany furnished Gen- 
eral Franco with men, guns, ammuni- 
tion and airplanes. The Loyalist gov- 
ernment, supported only intermittent- 
ly by France and Russia, was in an 
inferior position, For want of war im- 
plements, it began to lose its fight. 

Liberal groups in the United States 
held mass meetings to urge lifting the 
arms embargo from Loyalist Spain. 
Other groups, many of them Roman 
Catholic, held counter-demonstrations 
to preserve the embargo. It has not 
yet been lifted. The United States has 
refused to help what it still recognizes 
as the legal government of Spain. 

® China: When the undeclared 
Chino-Japanese war began in July, 
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International 





1937, it was clear that application of 
the American Neutrality Act would 
have the same effect as in the Italo- 
Ethiopian war; it would help the 
aggressor nation win its war. As a 
result, the Neutrality Act was not 
applied at all. 

America, in fact, openly sides with 
China. The State Department has per- 
suaded all American munitions makers 
to stop sending arms to Japan, while 
China has continued to receive Amer- 
ican arms. Both nations still receive 
shipments of war materials and non- 
war commodities, but in addition, the 
United States Export-Import Bank has 
lent China $25,000,000 with which to 
buy trucks and industrial equipment. 

Now, however, the United States 
finds that it has surrendered part of 
its control over its own affairs. If 
either Japan or China declares war, 
the Neutrality Act will be applied. 
Thus, either country may dictate 
American foreign policy. 

Simple as it is, the Neutrality Act 
has been found to contain not one, but 
several jokers. An arms embargo may 
help strong countries against weak 
ones. A cash-and-carry decree, since 
it may cut off vital supplies from weak 
countries, may have the same effect. 
Thus, critics have said that the Neu- 
trality Act actually encourages ag- 
gressor nations to make war. 

This is not what Americans want. 
Asked two weeks ago if neutrality 
legislation should be changed, the Pres- 
ident answered in one syllable: “Yes.” 

DAY AND NIGHT: Whatever form 
neutrality legislation may take—if, in- 
deed, any is passed by Congress—it 
will be dedicated to the same end as 
the Neutrality Act. Its aim will be to 
keep America out of war. 

According to a recent Gallup poll, 
95 per cent of Americans think that the 
United States should not enter another 
World war. Curiously, however, 57 
per cent of them think that if another 
World war breaks out, the United 
States will be dragged into it like a 
cave-maiden into a cave—willy-nilly. 
It is certain that keeping out of a gen- 
eral conflict would be difficult. 

Moreover, 44 per cent of Americans 
think that a general war will burst in 
Europe within the next 12 months. 
There are two broad theories about 
how America should keep out, and 
they are as different as day and night. 

e Stay-at-homes: Members of the 
first school of thought about how to 
keep America at peace say briefly: 
“Let us stay in our own back yard.” In 
accordance with the Monroe Doctrine, 
the back yard of the United States is 
the entire Western Hemisphere. 

Isolationists argué strenuously that 
no foreign country will attack this 
vita] area in the lifetime of any Amer: 
ican now living. If an exhausting war 
breaks out in Europe, they believe, no 
single nation will emerge from it 
powerful enough to threaten the Amer- 
icas. Thus, America should not mix 
in wars abroad. 

Specifically, according to most isola- 
tionists, America should avoid finan- 


(Continued on page 20) 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: “Mouthful” 


Since the Administration’s widely 
ballyhooed drive for business “ap- 
peasement” got under way last month, 
two major means of attaining that end 
have been developed: (1) to ease the 
present “repressive” business tax 
structure, (2) to cut Federal expendi- 
tures. From the beginning, President 
Roosevelt has not actively supported 
either move. Last week, he expressed 
himself so forcibly on both at a press 
conference that many believed “ap- 
peasement,” at least as far as tax re- 
vision is concerned, was doomed, 

He frowned on elimination of such 
taxes as the excess profits and capital 
gains levies, saying their removal 
would force an increase in the straight 
corporate income tax, which would be 
a great hardship to small corporations, 
Moreover, if the undistributed profits 
tax were lifted, he said, wealthy indi- 
viduals would again be permitted to 
avoid income taxes by holding their 
wealth as surplus funds in corpora- 
tions. As for curtailing his spending 
policy, he said he would not endorse 
such a move unless he got an ironclad 
guarantee from private business that 
it would be able to take care of the 
resulting unemployment. 

He insisted that Senator Pat Har- 
rison of Mississippi, leader in the tax 
revision movement, concurred in his 
opinion that no changes in the tax 
structure should be made which would 
reduce the total amount of income from 
corporations. He took the press to 
task as having reported inadequately 
his and Harrison’s position in this re- 
spect. Speaking at length on all these 
points and authorizing for direct quo- 
tation an extended summary of his 
views on tax revision, the President 
concluded: “I think I said a mouthful.” 

Although his apparent withdrawal 
from “appeasement” was the most im- 
portant development in the President’s 
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Douglas, Who Enjoys Being Called “Bill,” Received Reporters Informally 
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week, among the others wer 
® With his approval, Unde; 
tary of State Sumner Welles co: | 
ed the German seizure of Czec)) 
vakia as “wanton lawlessness’ 
page 6). The only personal co: 
the President would make on |! 
uation, however, was that he w. 
very happy about it. 
© To fill the vacancy left « 
Supreme Court by the retirem: 
Associate Justice Louis Brande)... }, 
named 40-year-old SEC Chairmay \' 
liam O. Douglas (see below). A: 
judicial appointment was that ; 
year-old Dean Wiley B. Rutleds, 
of the University of Iowa law ;s 
to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appc. | 
in the District of Columbia. 
e At a press conference, he a:; | 
showed his disapproval of present 
trality legislation by answering {), | 
question, “Do we need neutrality |«: 
lation at this session of Congr: 
with an emphatic “yes” (see pag: 
While the President was thu: 
cupied, his second-eldest son, E! 
caught the nation’s eye by indul: 
in what was described in some « 
ters as “unfilial candor.” In on 
his semi-weekly broadcasts fro: 
Fort Worth, Tex., radio station whic! 
he manages, Elliott not only lauded 
Vice President Garner for legisla: | 
acumen and homely virtues, but poin! | 
ed out the long-standing differe: 
of opinion between the President aii 
Vice President and said: “John Garne: 
is in the driver’s seat right now, 
in the lead as a likely Democrat 
candidate for the Presidency in 
1940 elections.” 


Douglas for the Court 


In 1811 President James Ma | 
named to the Supreme Court brilli: 
32-year-old Joseph Story of Massa- 
chusetts. The youngest man t 
named to the Court since then 
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' d last week. He was brilliant, 
4)-vear-old William Orville Douglas, 
tive of Maine, Minn., and chairman 

f the Federal Securities and Ex- 
ange Commission.7 

in choosing the lanky and affable 
cec head to replace 82-year-old Asso- 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, who 
ed in February, President Roose- 
was motivated by a desire to do 

things: (1) nominate a liberal; 
itisfy conservative elements; and 
lease westerners who had grum- 
ibout lack of proper geographi- 

representation in the Court. 
First reactions to the Douglas ap- 
intment indicated that the Presi- 
jent had realized all three objectives. 
,mong New Dealers, Douglas’s qualifi- 
( ns were accepted without ques- 
because they included a broad 
ept of laws as a force needing 
tant adjustment to social and 
omic change. In financial and 
ess circles, the new appointee 
generally endorsed as a judicious 

viministrator whose Wall Street re- 
s had been found wholesome. In 
Senate, the reaction was on the 
le favorable, even though a few 

iced regret that Douglas had not 
| longer in the west. 

Even to the few who dissented on 
this ground, however, Douglas’s back- 
und and attitude appeared western 
ugh to be satisfactory. Moreover, 
iis career offered the appeal of an 
Horatio Alger story. Douglas—who 

s having everybody call him 

Bill'—moved as a poor boy from 

Minnesota to Yakima, Wash. About 
time his father, a Presbyterian 
onary, died and the family had to 
sole, After earning money as 
boy, farm hand and junk dealer, 
s Douglas worked his way 
sh Whitman College at Walla 
Valla, and finally went to New York 
t himself through Columbia Uni- 

ty Law School. 
er experience in a private law 
in New York, Douglas taught at 
ubia and then moved to a teach- 
post at Yale, where he won a 
1al reputation in law. He enter- 
vernment service with the SEC. 

\hen he became SEC chairman, 

las, his pretty wife (an Oregon 
and their two children settled 
| in an unpretentious home in the 
il. His first act was to explain 
elf to newspapermen, To his own 
tion, “What kind of a bird am I?” 
zave his own answer: “I am the 
of conservative who can’t get 
from the idea that simple hon- 
ought to prevail in the finan- 
vorld,” 
st week, receiving reporters with 
racteristic informality, 40-year-old 
!” Douglas placed his feet on the 
and engaged in amiable, off-the- 


» Supreme Court has had five justices aged less 
In addition to Story, these include: British- 
mes Iredell, 38, appointed in 1790; Bushrod 
ston, 32, appointed in 1796; William Johnson, 
ointed in 1804; and Thomas Todd, 32, ap- 
in 1807. 


tit 
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record conversation. In the Senate, 
meanwhile, a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee was preparing to 
hold hearings on his nomination. There 
was little doubt that he would be ap- 
proved and that he would soon join 
the three other Roosevelt appointees— 
Black, Reed and Frankfurter—to form 
a solid liberal bloc in the Court. Great- 
est speculation as to the effect of his 
appointment was over who would suc- 
ceed him as SEC head. First names 
prominently mentioned were Jerome 
Frank, now an SEC commissioner, and 
Robert Hutchins, New Dealish presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago. 





Congress: Three R’s 


Reorganization, relief and railroads 
were the three R’s of the Congression- 
al curriculum last week. 

Reorganization, in a highly modified 
form, finally became law after a stiff 


International 


W heeler’s Amendment Was a Storm Center 


battle in the Senate. Storm center of 
the reorganization measure was an 
amendment offered by Senator Burton 
Wheeler, Montana Democrat. Where 
the House version gave Congress 
power to nullify any Presidential re- 
organization order by concurrent 
resolution within 60 days, Wheeler’s 
plan was to prevent any such order 
from becoming law unless and until it 
had been approved by both houses of 
Congress. On its first test, this amend- 
ment skinned through the Senate by 
45-44. But after a nip-and-tuck par- 
liamentary tussle, Administration 
chiefs won reconsideration, and the 
amendment was _ killed, 46-44. After 
that, the reorganization bill sailed 
throughly easily, 63-23. 

In its final form, the measure em- 
powered the President to abolish or 
reshuffle some 135 executive agencies 
and to name six $10,000-a-year execu- 
tive assistants. Specifically exempted 
from reorganization were 21 boards, 
bureaus and commissions, including 
the Controller General’s Office and the 
Civil Service Commission, two major 
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stumbling blocks in the New Deal’s re- 
organization defeat last year, 

Relief caused headaches in the 
House. While an Appropriations sub- 
committee wrangled over Roosevelt's 
second demand for another $150,000,- 
000 in WPA funds, the Rules Committee 
approved a resolution by Rep. Eugene 
Cox, Georgia Democrat, for a sweep- 
ing investigation and audit of WPA. 
Tension over relief was heightened 
when the Workers Alliance, union of 
the unemployed, called 100 southern 
members to Washington and sent them 
to interview congressmen at the Capi- 
tol. When one Alliance lobbyist, ac- 
companied by a Negro, warned Cox 
that his constituents would “remem- 
ber” an anti-WPA vote “in 1940,” the 
irascible southern Representative slap- 
ped the lobbyist’s face and snarled: 
“Remember that, too!” 

Rails got their first promise of help 
this session in a bill to create a special 
three-judge Railroad Reorganization 
Court. Offered by Senator Wheeler 
(who topped off a busy week by an- 
nouncing he would run for re-election 
next year), the object of the measure 
was to simplify and speed up the bank- 
ruptcy and receivership proceedings 
now involving a third of the rail mile- 
age in the U. S. In addition, Wheeler 
said, the new court would prevent 
reorganization of roads showing little 
chance of future stability, 

Aside from the three R’s, Congress 
handled such matters as these: 

© With a worried eye on Central 
Europe, the Senate prepared to over- 
haul the neutrality laws (see page 3). 
\ kindred move was a bill introduced 
by Senator Homer Bone,-Washington 
Democrat, and signed by 49 of his col- 
leagues (a Senate majority) providing 
a gigantic tax schedule to be auto- 
matically applied if the U. S. declares 
war. Present exemptions would be 
lowered and normal taxes increased 
for the small wage-earner, and sur- 
taxes on big incomes would pile up as 
high as 98.9 per cent. 

e As had been expected, the House 
Judiciary subcommittee studying im- 
peachment charges against Labor Sec- 
retary Frances Perkins voted to drop 
the proceedings immediately. Though 
the subcommittee found no basis for 
impeachment, two Republican mem- 
bers censured the Secretary for not de- 
porting Harry Bridges, Pacific Coast 
C. 1. O. leader accused of Communism. 

———_ 


> 

Stratoliner Smash 

Hearing the roar of a huge airplane 
overhead one afternoon last fortnight, 
residents of little Alder, Wash., glanc- 
ed idly up. Next moment, their eyes 
bulged with horror as a motor ripped 
loose and the plane streaked earth- 
ward, shedding first its tail, then a 
wing. Townspeople reached the crum- 
pled hull to find all 10 of the ship’s 
passengers dead. 

The tragedy was doubly depressing 
for the Boeing Aircraft Company, 
makers of the plane, because the 
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wrecked ship was its especial pride. 
A _half-million-dollar “stratoliner” 
powered by four motors, it had been 
designed so that 33 passengers could 
rest comfortably in a low-level atmos- 
phere while speeding through the sub- 
stratosphere (20,000 feet or higher) at 
four miles a minute. 

Investigating last week, officials of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority said 
they were sure that “neither the plane 
nor the flying personnel was in any 
way at fault.” Work on six other 
stratoliners in the Boeing plant, how- 
ever, was suspended pending the in- 
quiry’s conclusions. 

News that two of the crash’s victims 
were Dutch officials failed to stir the 
excitement caused last January by 
the presence of a French aviation ex- 
pert in a Douglas bomber that was alse 
wrecked. One of the Dutch observers 
was a member of a mission inspecting 
planes being built for the Netherlands 
Indies army. The other was uncon- 
nected with the mission, but was study- 
ing various American commercial 
planes for possible purchase. 


Michigan: Death, Dilemma 


One day last fortnight, Gov. Frank 
D. Fitzgerald of Michigan left the state 
capitol at Lansing for his Grand Ledge 
home, complaining of pains in his 
back. Shortly thereafter, doctors an- 
nounced he was suffering from influ- 
enza. Four days later, the 54-year-old 
Fitzgerald was dead as a result of a 
heart attack brought on by his weak- 
ened condition. Last week, while taps 
sounded and a 19-gun salute boomed, 
he was buried in Grand Ledge’s Oak- 
wood ,Cemetery. 

Though the first Michigan governor 
ever to die in office, Fitzgerald was 
particularly distinguished for another 
reason: he was the only Michigan gov- 
ernor ever to regain office after once 
being defeated for re-election. A life- 
long Republican noted for his budget- 
balancing ability, he had first served 
as governor in 1935-36. In 1936, he 
was defeated by New Dealer Frank 
Murphy, but last November, he won 
the election from Murphy after a bit- 
ter campaign in which he attacked 
Murphy’s handling of the 1937 sit- 
down strikes. 

The day after Fitzgerald’s death, 80- 
year-old, 120-pound Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Luren D. Dickinson was sworn 
in as the state’s 54th governor at his 
farm home near Charlotte. Himself 
weak and nervous from influenza, 
Dickinson, a national vice president 
of the Anti-Saloon League, said wryly: 
“Obviously I shall not seek re-elec- 
tion.” 

But that he would even complete 
the 21 months yet remaining in Fitz- 
gerald’s term was doubted by many; 
because of his age and illness, it was 
rumored that he might soon resign. 
Who his successor might be in that 
eventuality was at issue last week. The 
state constitution provides that when 
a lieutenant governor becomes gov- 
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Dickinson Did Not Expect Re-election 


ernor he can name his successor as 
lieutenant governor. But it also pro- 
vides that the secretary of state 
should be next in succession after the 
governor and lieutenant governor. 
Last week the question was to be de- 
cided by a ruling of the state attorney 


general, 
eee 


Czech Reverberations 


Every explosion reverberates beyond 
its field of origin, and the greater the 
explosion the greater the repercus- 
sions. Last week, the bomb that Adolf 
Hitler tossed into Central Europe 
shook America. From U, S. Czechs 
came defiant gestures and angry state- 
ments, from the U. S. government, 
swift rebuke and reprisal. 

GESTURES: Into the ugly, termite- 
infested Czecho-Slovak legation in 
Washington, D. C., the day after Hitler 
dismembered the republic strode two 
secretaries from the German embassy. 
Heels clicking, they saluted Colonel 
Vladimir Hurban, Czech minister to 
the U. S., then made a curt demand in 
German—he must surrender his le- 
gation. Hurban, whose German is 
flawless, answered in English with 
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Hurban Met a Demand with a Defy 


equal curtness—he would do 
without written instructions fr; 
government at Prague. Non; 
but helpless, the Germans depar: 

Next day, the lean, 56-year-old « 
war veteran underscored his det 
nation to hold the legation. } 
tion’s capitulation to the Reich, | 
clared, was illegal unless ratiti: 
two-thirds of the Czech parlis 
Since the parliament had alread, 
ished under the Nazi rule, this j)eq)) 
that Hurban proposed to defy (er. 
many indefinitely.t His  lecatio, 
with-out-a-country, Czechs | 
might be maintained by privat: 
licited funds as a symbol of a peop 
vanquished in fact but not in spirit. 
Forty Czech consuls in various |. §. 
cities followed Hurban’s lead. 

To the wminister’s defiance. 
countrymen added bitter words 
Chicago, Jan Masaryk, son of Cz 
Slovakia’s founder and once the na 
tion’s ambassador to London, den. 
ed the “hypocrisy” of Britain and 
France which had led to “this last 
crashing defeat of European democra- 
cy.” From the same city, Eduard 
Benes, ex-president of the vanished 
republic, wired Roosevelt, Chamber- 
lain, Daladier and Litvinoff a plea not 
to recognize the Nazi grab (see page 7 

ACTION: More telling on Germany 
than words or gestures was the course 
taken by the U. S. government. With 
the full approval of President Roose- 
velt, acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles issued one of the sternest stric- 
tures ever applied by Washington to 
a foreign government. The seizure of 
Czecho-Slovakia, he said, was one of 
those “acts of wanton lawlessness and 
of arbitrary force threatening world 
peace and the very structure of mod- 
ern civilization.” America, the state- 
ment clearly indicated, would nol 
recognize the “temporary extinguish- 
ment of the liberties of a free and in- 
dependent people.” Two days late! 
the German government got a note i 
cluding this statement and _ stating 
bluntly that “the government of the 
United States does not recognize that 
any legal basis exists” for Czech 
Slovakia’s new status as a Germal 
“protectorate.” 

Next move was economic.. On 4 
finding by Attorney General Frank 
Murphy that German exports t 
U.S. were being subsidized, the Trea: 
ury announced that beginning Apri! 2°. 
German goods coming into this coun- 
try would be subject to penalty duties 
averaging 25 per cent, in additio: 
all normal imposts. Though this act': 
had been pending for severa] months 
its timing was plainly designed as « 
answer to new Nazi aggression. 

All agreed that the penalty dulic 
meant the virtual end of Gern 


+ Hurban’s stand had a precedent dating fro! 
After the Russian revolution, Boris Bakhmetev 
ist ambassador to Washington, continued to m 
his embassy until 1922, when he turned it over ‘ 
attache who was considered in diplomatic cir 
the enyoy of the non-existent Imperial Russiac 


ernmént. This status persisted until U. S. recot™* 
tion of the Soviet in 1933. 
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American trade. Angered and dismay- 
ed, Reich officials pointed out that the 
U. S. would lose more in actual dol- 
jars than Germany — America sold 
Germany 107% million dollars worth 
of goods last year and bought only 
64%4 million dollars worth of the 
Reich’s products. But it was certain 
that Germany, pinched for foreign ex- 
change, would in the end suffer far 
more than the U. S. 

DEBRIS: The blotting out of Czecho- 
Slovakia spelled economic loss for 
some Americans, good fortune for a 
few. Bonds held by the U. S. govern- 
ment as security for 165 million dol- 
lars in post-war loans to the dead 
nation seemed worthless, but the State 
Department was reported considering 
seizure of an undisclosed amount of 
Czech gold here for application toward 
the debt. Most of the 25 million dol- 
lars in Czech bonds once owned by 
U, S. citizens had been bought up 
before the disaster, it was believed, so 
that the loss to private investors here 
would be small, 

American exporters suffered through 
automatic termination of the recipro- 

1] trade treaty with Czecho-Slovakia, 
which, coupled with the new penalty 
duties, seemed sure to wipe out a 26- 
million-dollar-a-year market. Like- 
wise, importers of Czech products—85 
per cent of which were handled by 
Jewish firms—fell under the double 
curse of anti-Nazi boycotts and stiff 

posts. Several importing companies 
specializing in Czech trade went out 
if business immediately after the Jew- 
ish Joint Boycott Council extended its 
ban to Czech goods. 

On the other hand, disappearance of 
Czech competition reacted favorably 
for a few American industries. Shoe 

inufacturers, for example, expected 
an increase of from six to 13 per cent 
in their business. The effect of one 
other European repercussion was un- 
certain. Flight of gold from that jit- 
tery continent shot American stocks of 
the metal above 15 billion dollars. 
[his record horde represented 57 per 
ent of all gold in the world. As al- 

ivS, some feared monetary disrup- 

n might follow the growing gold 
glut, but Treasury Secretary Morgen- 

1u said the situation caused him 


) worry.” 
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Americana— 


Jackpot: On an anti-gambling cru- 
le, Colorado police toured Phillips 
County in a truck, confiscating slot 
ichines. Unloading their haul back 
the county jail, they discovered 
ong the spoils a well-filled cash 
ister, 

Customer: A driver pulled into a 
ing station in Mauston, Wis., and 
ked an attendant named Pete to 
eck the oil. When it proved to be 
w, the autoist handed out a can of 
and Pete poured it in. Then the 


‘iver borrowed a funnel, produced a 
'-Sallon can of gasoline and had Pete 
| his tank, Finally he drove away, 
thout waiting to have his wind- 
ield cleaned. 
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Europe: Topsy-Turvy 


If Rip Van Winkle had gone to sleep 
last September just after the Munich 
pact and awakened last week, he 
would have had reason to believe the 
world utterly mad. 

Remembering the talk of “peace in 
our time,” he would have found Eu- 
rope mobilizing once again for war. 
Remembering the fuss about the racial 
border between Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia, he would have found that 
border vanished altogether, along with 
Czecho-Slovakia. Rubbing his eyes in 
disbelief, he would have seen demo- 
cratic France become a dictatorship; 
the British Tory press hail Soviet Rus- 
sia as “a firm ally in defense of free- 
dom”; the apostle of appeasement, gen- 
tlemanly Neville Chamberlain, stand 





On the New Polish-Hungarian Border, 


up on a lecture platform and all but 
call the Chancellor of the German 
Reich a liar. Doubting his own senses, 
Rip Van Winkle might have decided it 
was all a fantastic dream. 

Lulled for five and a half months by 
the false opiate of the Munich peace, 
Europe was awaking last week to 
painful reality and, like Rip Van Win- 
kle, she found reality hard to believe. 
On the cobblestones of century-old 
Prague, a Nazi goosestep rang. Over 
the entire European continent fell the 
shadow of a new Napoleon. 

HOME, THE HERO: The Nazi occu- 
pation of Prague had been the swift- 
est, smoothest, most sudden military 
coup in modern history. Twelve hours 
after his troops groped their way 
through a snowstorm in western 
Czecho-Slovakia, Adolf Hitler drove 
up to Prague’s ancient Hradcany Cas- 
tle. Four days later the German Army 
celebrated its bloodless triumph with 
a victory parade through the heart of 
the city. From the tribune, the Czech 
military idol, General Jan Syrovy, 
watched the parade with his one eye 
expressionless. On the sidelines, men 








and women stood grim and silent. For 
the first time in its experience, the 
German army marched without a sin- 
gle cheer. 

Efficiently, the Nazi conquerors set 
about incorporating “Czechia” (the 
western half of Czecho-Slovakia) into 
the Reich. Prague’s Masaryk Square 
was renamed for Adolf Hitler; Wood- 
row Wilson Square became Hermann- 
Goering-Platz. The Nazi secret police 
began rounding up Jews and “enemies 
of the state.” Czechs learned they 
would not be expected to serve in the 
German army but would have to swear 
loyalty to Hitler if they wanted local 
governmental jobs. The swastika 
would be their flag, the mark their 
currency. Like German Jews, they 
would get special passports indicating 
their status as seeond-class citizens. 


International Radiophoto 
Soldier Greeted Soldier with Kisses 


Czechia was placed under a “Protect- 
or,” former Nazi Foreign Minister Kon- 
stantin von Neurath. Crowning insult 
was the appointment of Konrad Hen- 
lein, “Judas” of the September crisis, 
as civil administrator of Bohemia, 
His work in Prague completed, Hit- 

ler went home like a conquering hero. 
Field Marshal Goering was waiting 
for him in Berlin with a huge wreath 
of lilacs and the biggest reception that 
even Hitler has ever faced. As 1,000,- 
000 Germans cheered’ themselves 
hoarse, the marching song of the 
Storm Troopers sounded strangely 
prophetic: 

Today we own Germany 

Tomorrow the whole world! 


While Czecho-Slovakia’s two west- 
ern provinces were absorbed by the 
Reich, the status of her two eastern 
provinces remained doubtful. Slova- 
kia threw herself trustingly into the 
arms of Germany; she seemed likely 
to be rewarded with a nominal inde- 
pendence. Ruthenia was tossed like 
a bare bone to Hungary, but the hardy 
Ruthenians refused to accept their 
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fate, took to their mountains and be- 
gan a crafty guerrilla warfare. Bat- 
tling these odds, and plowing through 
snowdrifts six feet deep, Hungarian 
troops nevertheless reached the Polish 
border, there to be greeted by Polish 
soldiers with kisses and hot soup. In 
Budapest, Regent Nicholas Horthy pro- 
claimed the “divine unity” of Hungary 
and Ruthenia. 

e Britain: With Czecho-Slovakia, 
died a British foreign policy. For two 
years Prime Minister Chamberlain has 
worked on the assumption that dic- 
tators’ promises can be trusted. Last 
September he heard Hitler tell an enor- 
mous audience at Berlin’s Sportspa- 
last: Wir wollen gar keine Tschechen! 
(We don’t want any Czechs at all). 
Privately and publicly, the Fuehrer 
then proclaimed that Sudetenland was 
Germany’s “last territorial demand in 
Europe.” Now, by absorbing Bohemia 
on the excuse that it had once been a 
part of the 16th century Holy Roman 
Empire under a German emperor, 
Nazis had dropped their pretense of 
seeking only territories racially Ger- 
man, and had become openly an army 
bent on conquest. The reaction of 
Britain was summed up in seven 
words by the conservative London 
Daily Telegraph: “How can you ap- 
pease a boa constrictor?” 

Deeply disillusioned, Chamberlain 
appeared in the 100-year-old town hall 
of Birmingham to speak to a political 
rally of his fellow townsmen: 


If it is so easy to discover good rea- 
sons for ignoring assurances so sol- 
emnly and so repeatedly given, what 
reliance can be placed upon any other 
assurances that come from the same 
source?...Is this the last attack upon 
a small state or is it to be followed 
by others? Is this in fact a step in 
the direction of an attempt to domi- 
nate the world by force? 


Britain, vowed Chamberlain, would 
resist such a challenge “to the utmost 
of its power.” But while he thus de- 
clared the era of appeasement at an 
end, the Prime Minister did not define 
the line at which Britain would fight. 
The Cabinet was reported split be- 
tween those who, led by Sir John 
Simon, wanted to stop Hitler only 
when he reached Turkey, and those 
who favored going to war if the Nazis 
set foot in Poland, Rumania, or any 
other non-Germanic territory. Vis- 
count Halifax, the pious, rather col- 
orless Foreign Secretary, emerged 
surprisingly as the leader of the “Stop 
Hitler Now” faction. Conferring day 
and night with his predecessor An- 
thony Eden, with the U. S. Ambassador 
and the envoys of British allies and 
dominions, Halifax was the busiest 
man in Londom 

@e Russia: At Munich, Britain had 
given the idea of collective security 
as embodied in the League of Nations, 
its death blow. Now, groping back 
toward that idea, British diplomacy 
had to reckon with the Soviet Union. 
The most snubbed diplomat in London, 
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Ivan Maisky of the U. S. S. R., sud- 
denly had more interviews with For- 
eign Minister Halifax in three days 
than he had enjoyed in the previous 
six months, 

Coy to these capitalist advances, 
and not particularly eager to fight for 
the Polish or Rumanian military dic- 
tatorships, the U. S. S. R. pondered a 
British proposal: that Britain, France, 
Poland, and the Soviet promise “imme- 
diately to consult in the event of any 
further political aggression.” Of the 
four powers, Poland was the least 
anxious to sign such a pledge. Re- 
membering how solemnly Czecho-Slo- 
vakia had been guaranteed, and how 
elastic the guarantees had proved, the 
realistic Poles apparently had no in- 
tention of binding themselves to any- 
thing but an automatic, ironclad de- 
fense alliance. 

e France: Like Britain, Russia and 
the United States (see page 6), France 
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had meanwhile sent a note to Berlin 
refusing to recognize the Czech con- 
quest. Like Britain and America, 
France had called home her Ambassa- 
dor to Berlin. But France did more. 
To fight the menace of the Nazi dic- 
lator, she set up a dictator of her own. 

Under a bill disturbingly like the 
one that paved the way for the Nazi 
regime in Germany, Edouard Daladier 
acquired powers never before wielded 
in peacetime by any French Premier. 
Flatly refusing to say what he would 
do with his power (which was due to 
expire Nov. 30), Daladier’s first act 
was to mobilize all troops in the Rhine- 
land. His second was to dispatch 
President Albert Lebrun on a state 
visit to London during which the 
French President and King George VI, 
reciting speeches obviously prepared 
by their Foreign Ministers, pledged 
France and Britain to stand together 
“above all in our hour of danger.” 

e Italy: At the same hour in Rome, 
the Fascist Grand Council passed a 
resolution confirming, “particularly at 
this moment,” Italy’s support of the 





Rome-Berlin axis. It was th: 
official peep out of Italy sinc. 
Czech conquest. Throughout 
week, the Fascist press had cont, 
itself with claiming the German . 
pation of Prague as “an axis vic: 
and promising a great speech by 
solini on Italy’s “natural aspirati, 

LEAF BY LEAF: Speaking in 
fornia, English economist Harol: 
ki observed that Hitler was a vy: 
rian Napoleon “eating Europe |i 
artichoke. To all the small “}: 
of Europe, the metaphor seeme 
somely apt. Yugoslav Regent | 
Paul hurriedly began negotiation: 
minority leaders, lest they bev 
Hitler’s help. Switzerland’s nati 
bank started shipping its gold to | 
don. Most panic-stricken of al) 
Rumania, which lies directly in 
path of the Nazi Drang nach 0 
That land of oi] and wheat announ 
it had signed a trade treaty with G 
many which preserved Rumanian “ 
litical and economic independe: 
At the same time, it was everybo 
secret that Rumania was mobili: 
King Carol conferred with his ; 
erals and moved nearly 500,000 tr. 
up to his western border (see cov: 

But Hitler has never yet m: 
against a nation that was read\ 
fight. Swerving from his drive | 
southeast Europe, he swung on fee! 
Lithuania. That country was info: 
ed that unless she ceded her Gern 
populated chief port, Memel, wit! 
four days, she would be wiped off th: 
map. Lithuania yielded, getting 
return a German treaty which gua: 
anteed her frontiers but reduced he: 
to a Nazi puppet. Boarding the ba!!! 
ship Deutschland for his second 
perial conquest within a fortniz! 
Hitler sailed for Memel. 

Though Memel’s loss crippled Lit 
ania, the gain added only 1,000 squar 
miles of flat bare countryside to a 
Reich swollen, in six years under Hil- 
ler, from 181,500 square miles 
60,000,000 people to 260,000 sq 
miles and 90,000,000 people. Strat: 
gically, however, the Meme] gain p 
ed Germany on three of Poland’s | 
ders and put the Fuehrer in position | 
frighten Poland out of any stop-Hit!: 
bloc while the Nazis, working thr: 
Hungary, move on Rumania. 


Spain: Quietest Week 


Spain last week looked down 
possible roads. One pointed to pea 
the other to more war. Which : 
would be traveled was problemat 
but the road to war loomed up lar: 

As world attention centered on Ad 
Hitler and his next move in Euro): 
the almost forgotten Spanish p« 
efforts moved toward an impasse. \‘ 
ertheless, the four-week-old unofli: 
truce was still in effect and Spain « 
joyed the quietest week since the 
war began 32 months ago. But w!! 
both Nationalists and Republi: 
seemed fo crave peace, they could 
agree’ on the kind of peace. 
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Having suppressed the Communist 
revolt of two weeks ago, the Madrid 
Defense Council set something of a 
precedent last week by using the radio 
for a peace appeal to Franco. A fur- 
ther precedent was set when, for the 
first time, the Council referred to the 
Franco regime as “the Nationalist 
Government” instead of as “the Reb- 
els.” In Madrid Julian Besteiro, the 
Council’s foreign minister, spoke into 
qa microphone: 


The moment has come when the 
National Defense Council must carry 
jut its mission, and in consequence it 
addresses your government to inform 
it that we are disposed to undertake 
negotiations which will assure us an 
honorable peace. We await your de- 
cision, 


Next day Ramon Serranio Suner, 
Nationalist Minister of Interior and 
Propaganda, broadcast a communique 
from Saragossa which was interpret- 
ed as a direct reply to Besteiro’s ap- 
peal: 

We can answer in no other way 
than this: We desire victorious peace. 
\fter peace, victorious, we will show 
uur generosity, which we are proving 
in good works. 


Foreign observers saw in this re- 
iection of Loyalist overtures for an 
“honorable” peace Franco’s determi- 
nation to insist on unconditional sur- 
render of the remainder of Republican 
Spain or to achieve “victorious peace” 
through the ‘complete victory of his 
Nationalist army. To support this 
view, they pointed to Burgos revela- 
tions that Franco’s army was “fever- 
ishly preparing” for a smashing offen- 
sive, to be launched soon against all 
Republican fronts, with Madrid:as the 
focal point. For this final drive Fran- 
co was said to have massed more than 
0,000 troops. 


Mexico: Oil Solution? 


\ year ago Mexico expropriated 
from 17 American, British and Dutch 
| companies properties valued at 
While Mexico admitted 
her obligation to compensate the com- 
panies, she pleaded inability to pay 
immediately. As a result British-Mex- 
in diplomatic relations were severed 
d U, S.-Mexican “good neighbor” re- 
ons were seriously strained. Also, 
xico found herself being pushed 
to the arms of the totalitarian states 
ifter a virtual British-American boy- 
tt of Mexican oil made other mar- 
is necessary. 
During the year that followed 
iny moves to settle the controversy 
iled. But last week, as Mexico wound 
p seven days of celebrating the first 
niversary of the expropriations with 
parades, barbecues, sports events and 
peeches, indications of progress to- 
ird an accord in the oil dispute came 
t of Mexico City. President Lazaro 
Cardenas, whose “Mexico for Mexi- 
ins” program was responsible for the 
/ropriations, told a cheering mass of 
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40,000 organized workers and peas- 
ants the problem was “reaching a 
definite solution through a plan of co- 
operation” offered by the companies. 

The companies’ plan had been taken 
to the Mexican capital early last month 
by Donald R. Richberg, fopmer NRA 
chief, as the representative of both the 
British and American oil interests. In 
the Richberg plan the companies, re- 
portedly, agreed to renounce their title 
to the expropriated properties in re- 
turn for long-term operating leases 
which would run until the companies 
reimbursed themselves through do- 
mestic and foreign sales. 

Despite Cardenas’s optimism, how- 
ever, Richberg insisted that no accord 
was in sight. Chief result of his visit, 
he pointed out, was “a better under- 
standing of the different views of the 
Mexican government and the com- 
panies.” Also, in analyzing Cardenas’s 
anniversary speech, Richberg as well 
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Richberg Found No Agreement in Sight 


as other observers saw several dif- 
ferences in his and the companies’ 
plan of cooperation, These were Mexi- 
co’s insistence on: (1) retaining con- 
trol of the nation’s oil industry through 
a lion’s share of the management of 
the properties, and (2) a major share 
of the profits, although the foreign 
firms would be required to make ad- 
ditional cash investments. 
ee 


Palestine: Britain’s Problem 


For the past 21 years Palestine, torn 
by civil strife between Arabs and Jews, 
has been one of Great Britain’s most 
vexing problems. Last week, after 
six arduous weeks of effort at the Lon- 
don Round-Table Conference, little 
had been accomplished toward solv- 
ing the problem. 

Overshadowed by the grave inter- 
national situation, the conference 
broke up last fortnight. As was gen- 
erally expected, it ended in complete 
failure so far as any Arab-Jewish- 
British agreement was concerned. 
Though Britain had offered various 





proposals for solving the Holy Land’s 
ills, they were all rejected by both 
Jews and Arabs. 

But when the conference opened on 
Feb. 7 the British government warned 
that if the two factions failed to recon- 
cile their differences and decide to 
cooperate as well as live and work in 
peace, Britain would impose her own 
Palestine solution. Thus, last week, 
after the exodus of Arab and Jewish 
conference delegates from London, 
Britain was busy drafting the plan she 
intends to impose. Responsibility for 
its preparation naturally fell on the 
shoulders of 37-year-old Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, Britain’s Colonial Secretary. 
But because of the conference’s fail- 
ure, MacDonala’s task was not so much 
to draft a plan that would satisfy Pal- 
estine’s belligerents, as one that would 
meet the approval of Britain’s Near 
and Middle Eastern Arab friends. 

While details of the new plan were 
to be made public later, it was indi- 
cated it would follow closely final pro- 
posals presented to the conference by 
MacDonald. Among other things, these 
proposals included the promise of the 
eventual establishment of an inde- 
pendent Arab-dominated state in Pal- 
estine, with Jews having only a mi- 
nority status and Jewish immigration 
decreased annually until a fixed ratio 
to the Arab majority was reached. 

Meanwhile, Britian consoled herself 
with what she felt to be the only suc- 
cess of the long conference, MacDon- 
ald’s work in handling the meetings 
and Britain’s apparent effort to do her 
best for the Arabs of Palestine had 
made a good impression on the dele- 
gates from Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Trans-Jordan and Yemen. The fact 
that the representatives of these five 
independent Arab states, which stretch 
across vital empire communication 
lines to India, went home feeling that 
Britain was their friend more than 
compensated troubled Britons for the 
expense of the conference. 





Far East: Tension 


Time after time, delegates to Soviet 
Russia’s recent 18th all-Union Com- 
munist party congress at Moscow were 
told by high officials that the Red Army 
was ready to repel any attack either 
in the Far East or against the Soviet 
Ukraine. Last week it seemed pos- 
sible the Soviets might soon get the 
opportunity to prove the “invinci- 
bility” of their army, not only in the 
Ukraine (see page 7) but in the Far 
East as well. 

Tension between Japan and Russia 
over Japanese fishing rights in Rus- 
sia’s Siberian waters has been increas- 
ing for three months (PATHFINDER, 
March 11). Based on year to year 
agreements, the fishing rights expired 
Dec. 31. Since then Japan has been 
pressing Moscow for their renewal, 
but Russia has remained obstinate. 
Last fortnight the old dispute reached 
a new high when Russia, in the face of 
strong Japanese protests, auctioned 
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off 293 fishing “lots” formerly allocat- 
ed to Japanese. The result: Tokyo 
threatened to use her navy to protect 
her fishermen and Moscow countered 
with the warning that any such at- 
tempt to aid Japanese fishermen in 
Siberian waters would “not be local- 
ized.” 

By last week neutral] foreign mili- 
tary experts were able to confirm re- 
ports which had been trickling out of 
the Far East for more than a month. 
Japan has been making heavy troop 
movements toward the Soviet frontier. 
Moreover, the experts told of new 
troop movements, including these: (1) 
two full Japanese divisions (40,000 
troops) landed on Sakhalin Island 
(half owned by Japan and half by 
Russia) in the heart of the rich fish- 
ing grounds; (2) two fresh divisions 
from Japan landed at Manchukuo ports 
and rushed to the border; (3) other 
large bodies of troops for border re- 
inforcements had been drained from 
North China war fronts—a movement 
largely responsible for the stalemate 
in Chinese-Japanese hostilities there. 
In addition, Japanese warships were 
concentrated at Korean naval bases, 
possibly to carry out Japan’s threat to 
“protect” her 20,000 fishermen who 
are scheduled to sail April 10 for the 
lucrative spring catch. 

Despite Japan’s troop movements 
and threats, however, Moscow remain- 
ed calm and expressed the belief the 
fisheries dispute would eventually be 
settled more or less on Soviet terms. 
Diplomatic quarters also felt there was 
still hope of a compromise, recalling 
that these disputes had long been 
ended by 11th hour agreements. What 
the diplomats did not know, however, 
was what connection, if any, Japan’s 
Far Eastern troop movements might 
have with her Berlin partner’s Central 
European “operations.” 


Asides Abroad— 


Campaign: In Latvia, trying to stop 
the spread of tuberculosis, the Ministry 
of Welfare began what may be an un- 
popular campaign. It ordered: “Do 
not Jet yourself be kissed.” 





. 


Happy Daze: Commenting on the 
ignorance of Americans, a Paris news- 
paper admitted: “This does not pre- 
vent Americans from enjoying them- 
selves, from forgetting for a while 
that ‘business are business’ and ‘times 
are money.’ They enjoy festive meals, 
with plenty of ‘plume pouding kakes,’ 
cocktails and other ‘pick moups.’ 
Afterward, some play ‘three-robbers 
bridge’ while others dance with ‘glam- 
arous gorus-girls’ until it is time for 
‘breakfeast.’ The ‘Sharps and Tripes’ 
fly everywhere and there is much sing- 
ing of the ‘Band star Spangled.’ ” 

. . . 


Invention: In Trietse, Italy, an engi- 
neer named Amaldi patented a useful 
invention for automobiles. If anyone 
starts a car in which the device has 
been set, the engine immediately stops, 
the doors lock automatically and a 
siren starts howling to tell everyone 
there is a thief inside. 





SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Science after Slaughter 


Tothe gourmet, there is no beef like 
old beef. Aged naturally a month or 
more, beef becomes more tender, more 
succulent. It molds, however, and 
must be trimmed so that nothing but 
unspoiled meat is left. This makes 
aged beef much more expensive than 
ordinary beef, which is kept ageless 
and unspoiled in refrigerators. 

Last week, scientists announced the 
discovery of a new way to age beef 
without materially increasing its cost. 
At the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Drs. George Beal and Marion Coul- 
ter had found out why beef softens 
as it ages. 

Beef fibers are bound together by a 
light, tough tissue made up principally 
of two transparent substances called 
coHagen and elastin. Drs. Beal and 
Coulter found that after cattle are 
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Rentschler’s Sterilamp Makes Beef Better 


slaughtered, body chemicals called en- 
zymes start tenderizing the tough con- 
nective tissue. But if the beef is re- 
frigerated, the enzymes work slowly 
and the meat stays tough. If the beef 
is allowed to age at warm tempera- 
tures, the enzymes work and the meat 
becomes tender. Thriving on warmth, 
micro-organisms also work, forming 
mold and spoiling part of the meat. 

Confronted with a dilemma, how to 
age meat without spoiling it, the two 
Mellon scientists called in Dr. Harvey 
C. Rentschler, director of lamp re- 
search for the Westinghouse Electric 
laboratory in Bloomfield, N. J. He is 
the inventor of a device which kills 
micro-organisms. This is the Steri- 
lamp, which emits ultra-violet light 
kindred to X-rays. 

Hung at warm temperatures and 
radiated with the Sterilamp, the sci- 
entists soon found, meat ages naturally 
but does not spoil. The taste of the 
meat does not change, and during the 
process, shank cuts can be made nearly 
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as tender as tenderloin. Tend, 
itself becomes softer. To Amer s 
who eat about 4,000,000 tons of | ' 
year, this development promise 
they eventually might eat aged, t. ; 
beef at about the same price as 1; 


erated meat. 
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Great Find 


Possibly the most important me |i.) 
discovery of the 20th century 
made in Germany in 1932. At 
time, doctors in the Reich beg: 
discover that a chemical called 
fanilamide could cure a bewilcd 
number of diseases. Hoping to : di 
it still more effective, pharmacolo; - 
have used it as a base in several t! 
sand compounds. Last week, one »! of 
the compounds was beginning to | 
news in far-separated parts of Vi 
United States. 


In local meetings at Washington 31! \ 
Boston, doctors happily discussed | SI 
effect of the new drug on deadly 1 f 
III pneumonia. Cases given the | p 
drug on the first day after the s\ 
toms appear, they reported, hav: ( 
almost 100 per cent chance of 
covery. 

Doctors of the University of Ka 
Hospital in Kansas City reported 
outstanding triumph: using the 
drug, they had cured and sent h S| 
within six days a two-year-old 
stricken with influenza meningi' 0 
According to one medical record, f: 
1888 to the time that sulfanilan 
itself was first used, less than B 
Americans had ever recovered f: 
any form of meningitis. 

In England, where it was first 
veloped and tried last year, the | | 
drug was dubbed M. & B. 693. Amer- N 
ican doctors usually call it sulfa, ( 
dine. They hope it may be even mor 
successful than sulfanilamide. 

A specific cure for any diseas: 
rare. Because it is a specific for no! 
one but many ills, sulfanilamide | 
an almost overwhelming medical r: 
ord. It acts chiefly against diseas 
caused by cocci bacteria. These ge: 
are spherical and travel in chains. | 
men easily recognize the names 
some of them: pneumococci, gonoco: 
streptococci. 

Physicians commonly use sulfan 
mide, usually given by mouth, for s: 
let fever, septic sore throat, acute t 
sillitis and other fairly common 
fections. They have found that it ! 
marked curative effects on gonorr!) 
within four or five days. Becauss 
sulfanilamide, meningitis is no long 
necessarily a fatal disease, Childi« 
fever, one of the most virulent of 
infections, can be cured with 
fanilamide. Pneumonia — Ameri: 
third most common cause of deat! 
is not equal to the drug. 

These facts are documented by m: 
than 300 reports by American doct: 
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What the new sulfapyridine will do is 
aot yet certain, but there is already 
anple indication that it is a more 
riking specfic for pneumonia than 
fanilamide, Doctors who read about 
the Kansas City case last week were 
narticularly interested, because the 
-ause of influenza meningitis is neither 
eoccus nor bacterium, but a_ sub- 
microscopic virus, 

Occasionally, the old sulfanilamide 
has harmful effects. It is a derivative 

yal tar, and like most drugs which 
troy bacteria, is a poison. In hu- 
s, it has been known to cause skin 
es, jaundice and anemia. At the 
University of Chicago, researchers 
ive warned that sulfanilamide should 
be given to pregnant women or 
iring mothers, since it may kill their 
unborn or newborn babies. 

How poisonous the new sulfapyri- 
dine is has not yet been fully deter- 
mined. Under the terms of the Food 
ind Drug Act, only a limited number 
of doctors in clinics and hospitals have 
een allowed to use it. Opinion in 
Washington last week, although close- 

uth officials of the Food and Drug 
\(iministration said nothing, was that 
ulfapyridine soon would be released 

use by all licensed American 
sicians, 
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Cancer Detective 


\bout 140,000 Americans a year die 
from cancer—many of them needless- 
lv, since most types of the disease are 

{ fatal if treated soon after growth 
starts. But the symptoms of early, 
subsurface cancer are not distinct. 
Only infallible diagnosis that doctors 
have is to make a surgical operation 
which reveals the cancerous growth. 
By the time that cancer is obvious 
enough to call for surgical attention, 

s often too late to begin success- 
treatment, 

Last week, two faculty member of 
New York University in New York 
( announced what may eventually 
be the first infallible test for early and 
invisible cancer. Writing in Science 

igazine, Drs. T. H. Elsasser and G. B. 
\Vallace reported that in the bodies 

patients afflicted with advanced 
er Was a mysterious substance 
‘h could be recognized by a simple 
eriment. When the urine or blood 
m of cancerous patients was in- 
ted into pregnant rabbits, it in- 
ibly produced abortions within a 
days, 
till in the early stages of their 
ly, Drs. Elsasser and Wallace were 
tious. They pointed out that the 
stance is not yet known to exist to 
ents with early cancer. Finding 
whether it is, moreover, will be a 

g, slow process. 

cientists will have to obtain speci- 

ns from persons not known to have 

cer; if the rabbit test works, they 
| have to wait until their subjects 
elop obvious and advanced cancer 
ore the test can be proved. If it is 
ved, however, periodic cancer tests 
all persons over 40—when cancer 
st commonly develops—will save 
y thousands of lives. 





RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Refugees: Trade, Kiss 


Like all great social problems, that 
of rescuing the harassed Jew from his 
persecutors in Europe strikes home 
most sharply in the stories of indi- 
vidual hunian beings. Last week, two 
such cases served further to dramatize 
the plight of the German Jew. One 
was that of a gentile German-Amer- 
ican who made a unique arrangement 
for quitting this country; the other 
concerned an Austrian Jew’s pathetic 
joy at reaching American freedom. 

Central figure of the first story was 
58-year-old Kar] Schurr. Twelve years 
ago he left Germany to settle in 
Dunellen, N. J., where he set up an 
ice business. So hard hit by the de- 
pression that he was often not able 
to provide for his wife and two chil- 
dren, he began to despair, Then, when 
Adolf Hitler, whom he admired, began 





kissed the earth. “I am so glad, so 
happy,” he beamed. “Here I can 
breathe the free air. In Germany 
every man has in his hand a gun,” 


“Slandered” Smith 


Since a bullet put an end to Huey 
Long’s reign as America’s number-one 
demagogue, the power and fame of his 
disciple, the Rev, Gerald L. K, Smith, 
have steadily declined. The Long 
share-the-wealth crusade collapsed 
under Smith; he had little success with 
something called the Committee of One 
Million; temporary identification with 
the Townsendites proved fruitless, 

Last week, this bulky, black-haired 
minister without a church rode back 
into the headlines on the crest of a 
five-million-dollar damage suit. In a 
news reel, he charged in a New York 
court, the March of Time, Inc., had pic- 








persecuting Jews, he got an idea. 

To a Jewish family in Germany, he 
made a suggestion: that they and the 
Schurrs exchange places, with each 
taking over the other’s business, as 
soon as the Jewish family could leave. 
Last week, Schurr was waiting for 
his “successors”—whose identity he 
would not disclose—to arrive. When 
they do, he, his wife and 18-year-old 
daughter will depart for Germany, 
while his 22-year-old son stays to 
“teach the refugees the ice business.” 

Said Schurr: “I have nothing against 
the Jewish people. If I can help one 
of their families while also helping my 
own, so much the better.” 

With Hermann Leopoldi it was dif- 
ferent. Before Hitler seized Austria 
last year, the chubby, rosy-faced Leo- 
poldi was one of the most popular song 
writers and cabaret entertainers in 
Vienna. But because he was a Jew, 
he was jailed when Hitler took over. 

Released by the Nazis not long ago, 
he followed his wife and married 
daughter to the United States. Last 
week, as soon as his ship docked, he 
threw himself prone and fervently 





International 
Overjoyed at Sight of His New Country, Refugee Leopoldi Embraced American Soil 


tured him as a “Jew-baiter,” as “in- 
sane, crazy, a crackpot, a_ lunatic, 
mentally unbalanced.” Smith com- 
plained he had suffered “substantial 
embarrassment, shame and -annoy- 
ance.” For example, he alleged that 
he had been attacked as a Fascist after 
the film appeared, and that he had 
been asked to endorse “various Hit- 
lerite and Jew-baiting organizations.” 

For reply, March of Time counsel 
argued that Smith was a figure of na- 
tional prominence and so subject to 
news comment. In addition, they said, 


he had consented to being filmed. 
—__——_o > 


U. S. Saint? 


In a damp Italian prison one night 
in 1805, a young woman tossed fitfully 
in her sleep. She was dreaming. As 
set down later in her own words: 


I beheld a little angel, with a pen 
in one hand and a sheet of pure white 
paper in the other. He looked at me, 
holding out the paper, and wrote in 
large letters, “Jesus...” 


The woman was Elizabeth Ann 
Seton, who last week was well on her 
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way toward becoming the first native 
of the United States to be canonized as 
a saint of the Roman Catholic Church.t 
In Rome during the election and 
coronation of Pope Pius XII, all three 
American Cardinals — Mundelein of 
Chicago, Dougherty of Philadelphia 
and O’Connell of Boston—energetical- 
ly pushed Mother Seton’s cause. The 
Pope gave their work his blessing, and 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites nam- 
ed the Rev. Salvatore Burgio, a Penn- 
sylvania priest, Mother Seton’s special 
sponsor in this country. Back in the 
U. S. last week, Father Burgio was 
busy with the lengthy work that must 
precede every beatification and can- 
onization, 

Elizabeth Seton was born an Epis- 
copalian in New York City in 1774, the 
daughter of a Tory physician to whose 
family President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is distantly related. In her late 
teens, Elizabeth was one of New York’s 
society belles, but all through her 
childhood and adolescence she exhibit- 


- ed remarkable piety. 


At 19, Elizabeth married William 
Seton, a rich young trader, to whom 
she bore two sons and three daughters. 
On a trip to Europe in 1805, she and 
her husband were quarantined in Italy 
when word reached there that yellow 
fever had broken out in New York. 
They were immured in Lazaretto Pris- 
on at Leghorn. It was in her cell 
there, the night before her husband 
died, that she saw the vision of the 
writing angel. 

That “vision of sleep” was the be- 
ginning of the conversion of Elizabeth 
Seton to Catholicism. After her re- 
lease, her husband’s friends in Leg- 
horn took her to Catholic services, in 
which she joined with fervor. Re- 
turning to New York, she was con- 
firmed a Catholic. 

With the help of a Jesuit priest, she 
founded a smal] girls school in Balti- 
more, and later moved to Emmitsburg, 
Md. There in 1809 she founded the 
American Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul, of which she was 
Mother Superior until her death in 
1821. The order today numbers 10,000 
and runs 150 hospitals and numerous 
schools, orphanages, and sanitaria all 
over the country. In addition, the 
Sisters conduct the only hospital for 
lepers—at Carville, La.—in the U. S. 

Mother Seton’s candidacy for saint- 
hood was first formally advanced in 
1907 with the appointment of an eccle- 
siastical court at Baltimore to study 
the case. In 1926, the Vatican received 
a petition for her beatification signed 
by 150,000 Americans. More than 100 
instances of “miracles” through her 
intercession have been advanced. If 
enough of these can be validated, and 
if it can be shown that she practiced 
“heroic” virtues, the beauty of 18th- 
century New York who now lies 
buried in Emmitsburg may be placed 
by the Church of Rome among “the 
chosen friends and companions of 
God.” 


+ The. beatification of Mother Frances Cabrini last 
year roused great interest among Americans because 
she had done most of her work in this country. Mother 
Cabrini, however, was a native of Italy. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





TNEC on Whisky 


More than 80 per cent of all the 
hard liquor drunk in America is 
whisky. Whisky, therefore, became 
the chief preoccupation of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
when its study of monopoly swerved 
from steel and milk to the five- 
hundred-million-dollar distilling in- 
dustry.— Last week, with the liquor 
phase of the inquiry ended, such 
whisky facts as these were on record: 

@ Whisky production in the U. S., 
which soared from 108 to 245 million 
gallons between 1934 and 1936, drop- 
ped to 95 million last year. Present- 
ing these figures, Phillip E. Buck of 
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Tunney: “The Big Fellows Have the Edge” 


the Federal Alcohol Administration 
observed: “Something happened—it 
may have been sense.” 

e Four distillers, Buck declared, 
produced nearly two-thirds of the 
total whisky output in 1938. The 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, the 
Nationa] Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion, Joseph Seagram & Sons and 
Hiram Walker & Sons, he added, also 
held 78 per cent of all bonded whisky 
in U. S. warehouses last year and con- 
trolled 20 of the nation’s 97 distilleries. 

e Despite the FAA’s evidence of 
whisky concentration, spokesmen for 
the industry unanimously denied -it 
was monopolistic. Gene Tunney, 
former heavyweight boxing champion, 
called the distilling business “terrifi- 
cally competitive,” although he admit- 
ted that “the big fellows have the 
edge,” chiefly because they can ex- 
tend plentiful credit to distributors. 
Tunney is board chairman of the 
American Distilling Company, one of 


+t Production, distribution and sale of distilled bev- 
erages embraces about a million persons. Distilleries 
themselves employ 16,000 workers on an annual pay- 
roll of nearly 20 million dollars. Since repeal, dis- 
tillers have spent more than 100 million dollars on 
improving and enlarging their plants. 














the smaller firms, and has been ; 
stant critic of the liquor indust 

@ Speaking for the business 
whole, Dr. Wesley Sturges, $30, 
year director of the Distilled S; 
Institute, argued that low wi! 
prices were “socially undesir: 
Relatively high prices, he intin 
tended to hold whisky drinking 
moderate bounds. 

As the whisky study closed, T\}\ 
chairman Joseph O’Mahoney said | 
the plain implication of testimony 
sented during the past two week 
the Federal Trade Commission 
that anti-trust laws had failed to 
the “steady development of pri 
concentration of the control of |! 
ness and industry.” 





Aluminum Anniversary 


One day in the early 1880’s, Charles 
Martin Hall, a sophomore at Ohio’: 
Oberlin College, heard this prop): 
from his chemistry professor: “Th: 
man who discovers the process }y 
which aluminum can be made on a 
commercial scale not only will } 
benefactor to the world but also wil! 
be able to lay up for himself a great 
fortune.” 

At the time, aluminum was alr: 
known to be the most plentiful meta) 
in the earth’s surface; its principal 
properties, chiefly lightness, had been 
discovered; it had already been p 
duced on a semi-commercial scal 
But because no economical] method had 
been found for extracting it fron 
ore, it was still a semi-precious m« 
selling for $8 a pound, and therefor« 
could not be widely used. 

Spurred on by _ his_ professor's 
prophecy, young Hall began exp: 
menting. In 1886, at 22, he discovered 
that by shooting electricity through 
bauxite ore he could extract alumin: 
economically. In 1889, he got the LU. 5. 
patent on the process. 

The discovery had three princip:! 
results. In keeping with the | 
fessor’s prophecy, it made Hall a {: 
tune; when he died in 1914, he 
nearly $27,000,000. Secondly, it o; 
ed the way to cheap mass product 
so that aluminum today is one of 
most widely used of all metals. Last 
because the Aluminum Company 
America held Hall’s patent for 20 ye: 
it has been able to manufacture 
tually all the aluminum in the United 
States. 

Last week, preparing to celebr: 
the 50th anniversary of the grantins 
this patent, the aluminum industry 
viewed its half century of progr¢ 
In 1894, only 2,000 pounds of the me! 
were manufactured. Today, the « 
put is nearly 200,000,000 pounds y¢ 
ly, making aluminum fifth am 
metals in tonnage, output, It is n 
embodied in more than 2,000 p: 
ucts, including wrappers for ca! 
and cigarettes, airplane wings 
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propellors, auto engine _ pistons, 
sreamlined trains and household fur- 
re. One-third the weight of steel 
ilmost as strong when combined 
other metals, its price, through 
production, has dropped to 20 
ents a pound. 
Hall’s basic patent expired in 1909, 
yt by that time the Aluminum Com- 
inv, which was founded by the late 
4 drew Mellon, had gained such im- 
yetus that no other company has ever 
been able to compete with it. With a 
apital investment of more than $300,- 
(0,000, it employs 30,000 workers and 
i) 1936 made a profit of $27,000,000. 
Whether it will be able to maintain 
its supremacy apparently depends 
upon the outcome of a suit now pend- 
ing in a Federal District Court in New 
york City. Brought by the Depart- 
ent of Justice, the suit charges that 
the company is a monopoly restrict- 
ng interstate trade, and demands that 
t be broken up. 


Grains: Good News 


With the agricultural price struc- 
ture sagging dangerously under swol- 
op surpluses, the past few months 
e been gloomy ones for the New 
Deal's farm economists. Last week, 
the Federal Crop Reporting Board 
spread cheering news through the De- 
partment of Agriculture about Amer- 
ica’s two major grain crops—corn 
ind wheat. 

Forecast for 1939 was a total corn 
acreage of 92,062,000—the smallest in 
4) years. This figure was well below 
the corn acreage goal of 96,000,000 set 
by the AAA crop contro] program. For 
\AA officials, the prospect of such a 
smal] corn planting meant two things: 
1) that the present surplus of 400,- 
(10,000 bushels might be reduced; (2) 
that a large percentage of corn grow- 
ers, paid 15 cents a bushel for follow- 
ng the crop control program, were 
eager to cooperate, 

Scarcely less encouraging was the 
Crop Reporting Board’s prophecy on 
eat. Acreage for this grain was set 
(5,650,000 acres. Although this fig- 
re exceeded the AAA goal of 55,000,- 
\00 acres, it was 15,000,000 acres be- 

last year’s planting, Furthermore, 

e Board predicted that abandonment 

nter wheat would eventually re- 
the total acreage to 52,7000,000— 
nder the Federal goal. 


FCA: Goal Achieved 


Vhen Professor William I. Myers re- 
ed leave of absence from Cornell 
ersity to become governor of the 

Deal’s Farm Credit Administra- 
he set as one of the FCA’s major 
an interest rate on agricultural 
at least as low as those available 
ther industrial groups. Although 

‘essor Myers went back to Cornell 

' September, he did not go without 

eving his goal. This was made 

‘nown Jast week by his successor, 

taced Forrest F. Hill. 
average interest rate paid on 
mortgages in 1937, Hill reported, 
29 per cent—lowest on record 


ie 
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Hill Had Good News for the Farmer 


and lower than the long-term interest 
rate paid by any major industrial 
group, with the exception of railroads 
and public utilities. For each mort- 
gaged farm in 1937, Hill added, the 
average annual interest bill was $160. 
This, he said, took a smaller part of the 
farmer’s income than for a “long, 
long time.” 

Other disclosures by Hill included 
these: (1) the total farm mortgage in- 
terest bill dropped steadily from $568,- 
000,000 in 1928 to $372,000,000 in 1937 
and to about $365,000,000 last year; 
(2) at the beginning of 1938, about 
one-third of the 6,812,350 farms in this 
country carried mortgages, amounting 
to $7,082,000,000. 


—— <> 
Briefs 


@ Once credited with a fortune of 
100 million dollars, William C,. Durant, 
77-year-old one-time auto magnate 
and founder of General Motors, an- 
nounced last fall he would retire from 
business “with what I have left to 
enjoy”—$114,000 from auction of his 
home and art collection. Last week, 
Durant, his wife and five other de- 
fendants stood accused by Agricul- 
ture Secretary Henry Wallace of a 
$26,965 fraud in grain trading. Deny- 
ing all charges, Durant called the ac- 
tion “incredible.” 





@ Estimates just completed of Fed- 
eral income tax collections for the 
first quarter of 1939 indicated a drop 
of 30 per cent below the same period 
last year. This drop, however, was 
expected by the Treasury in view of 
the 1938 business slump. Total Treas- 
ury receipts since last July 1 were 247 
million dollars below the same period 
a year ago. 


G Again jumping its lead over all 
competitors, General Motors made 42.9 
per cent of all sales of new passenger 
cars and trucks in the U. S. during 
1938, board chairman Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., announced in his annual report 
last week. In 1937, the corporation’s 
share of the U. S. auto market was 39 
per cent. G. M. also accounted in 1938 
for about 36 per cent of all car and 
truck sales throughout the world. 
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If you hate shaving, 
it’s high time you 


learned about the very keen 
Star Single-edge Blade. It 
shaves really close without 
hurting the tenderest skin. 
Consistently keen—4 sharp 
blades in every 10¢ package! 
Famous since 1880! 
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EDITORIAL 





The Hounds of Spring 


For, lo! the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone; the flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land. 


AST week spring came, and the 

Song of Solomon could be sung. 
The crocus sprouted up. The robin 
returned. The blossom strained with- 
in the bud, pushing outward to the 
sun. The earth grew warmer. The 
seed, impatient for a larger life, stirred 
in the soil. Spring came; nature once 
more bulged with goodness, 


But the children of nature heard no 
birds sing. They heard only the thun- 
der of voices shouting threats. For 
every crocus, there were a thousand 
bristling guns; for every seed, a march- 
ing boot to crush it. The goodness of 
nature seemed wasted on the race of 
men; the Song of Solomon was lost in 
the angry drum-beats of the world. 


The statesmen, the editors, the col- 
umnists, the preachers—they all had 
explanations. Men worshipped God 
on Sunday, and on Monday they pre- 
pared for war. The new spring air 
was full of mumbo-jumbo: the Nazi 
drive was wanton immorality, some 
said; it was historically justified, said 
others. In their self-made confusion, 
people everywhere set before them- 
selves a dreadful choice: either the 
democracies must fight, or yield and 
lose their liberties. All Europe was 
getting ready for a blood bath on an 
issue too simplified to be true. 


To anyone conscious of spring’s ar- 
rival, man’s actions must have looked 
like a mad defilement. However learn- 
edly great minds may have discoursed 
on the subject, one point seemed plain: 
the words made little sense. They 
made little sense when they Sought to 
rationalize the process of war. They 
made little sense when they sought to 
dismiss the point that another war 
would merely heighten the evils of 
the age, instead of ending them. They 
made little sense when they sought to 
whip up a fever to cure a fever. 

As spring came, the children of na- 
ture seemed a sorry lot. Apparently 
only God knew why they did the 
things they did. And yet the good 
earth, the burgeoning earth, was 
theirs; genius was theirs; a great civil- 
ization was theirs. Why did they tor- 
ture themselves? Why were they 
headed toward destroying the world 
they built, and themselves with it? 
Why could they not turn back before 
taking the last step into darkness? 


Again perhaps only God knew why. 
Spring came, but winter still gripped 
the souls of men. Nature started to 
restore itself, but nature’s children 
seemed sterile. The crocus was crush- 
ed under the hob-nailed boot, and only 
time could tell whether the earth once 
more would be rocked by cannon. 
Last week, appallingly, incredibly, 
mankind’s finer instincts, mankind’s 
high mentality, remained locked in ice 
as spring came. 


gq 
Gold in a Hole 


NCE upon a time in the distant 

past, men said they would make 
gold the chief measure of trade and 
value. Since then, men and nations 
have coveted it. For this reason, re- 
cent figures would make it appear that 
the United States must be looked at 
more covetously than any other coun- 
try in the world. 


The recent figures have to do with 
the amount of gold held in the vaults 
of our government. The figures are 
staggering and we report them here 
for whatever thought they may pro- 
voke. The gold held by the United 
States amounts at present to more 
than 15 billion dollars, 57 per cent 
of the entire world supply. 

Thus, a nation with only about 6 
per cent of the world’s population 
owns more than half the world’s gold. 
No country can approach this. The 
nearest is France, with about 11 per 
cent of the world total; next is Britain, 
with about 7 per cent. Countries like 
Germany rank at the bottom. 


So great are the wonders of money 
and finance that most of our American 
gold rests idle in a hole at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. Fifteen billion dollars thus 
hide their yellow brilliance from all 
who may feel covetous. The thought 
suggests itself, however, that the 
whole world might be better off if our 
hoard were circulated in a normal way. 


q 
Humor and the WPA 


HERE is this to be said about 
jokes aimed at the WPA: Near- 
ly all have been cut from the same 
cloth. When one has once cried: 
“That’s no statue, that’s a WPA work- 
er,” most of the relief gags have been 
told. When the point of a joke has 
been made enough times, it ceases to 
be humorous, granted that it was fun- 
ny in the first place. 
Recently the American Federation 


of Actors, a labor union with some 
10,000 members, indicated its distaste 


for such humor by banning a|| 
cisms about WPA. Ground { 

action was not so much that the 
thought the jokes unfunny as th:, 
thought them vicious because t}; 
fended or hurt men and wome: 
through no fault of their own 
forced to find employment on 

relief rolls. 

However, though WPA gags 
leave us cold, we think the unio: 
tion is wrong for two reasons: (| 
cause it invokes an unnecessar) 
sorship, (2) because it fosters a 
tivity alien to the American 
This country has shown, as ha 
other countries, that it has a sy: 
for people in distress. But self-p 
never been one of the const: 
sympathies, and a ban is a pre: 
weapon. It is but a step from sto 
WPA jokes to stopping jokes abo: 
iticians or professors or anybod 

Not a minor reason why this 
try has become great is that 
been able to laugh at itself when | 
sary. It has steadfastly refused |: 
itself too seriously, and its gr: 
humorists have contributed to 
tradition. 


Humor may be biting, scathing 
withering but it is not necess: 
Great people and laudab): 


fatal. 
terprises have been targets of h 
and have lived on. If the 


proves a necessary continuing | 


tution—as many think—it can ©: 
the jokes. 
ter, there is little point in saving 


q 
What the Voter Wants 


OMETHING astounding has 

pened in the little shanty \ 
known as Marsh, which breast 
Erie Canal near Buffalo, N. Y. 
Eyerett J. Haentges, advocating 
haps the most amazing progran 
offered a free-born electorate, h 
feated one John Winkler, Sr 
mayor. 

While the estimable Mr. WinkI: 
parently stuck to the time-ho 
platform promises of lower taxes 
anced budgets and prosperity f 
Mr. Haentges offered the high! 
orthodox but impressive progr: 
“no cold weather, no snow, no 
winds,” just sunshine, an early s 


and millions of sweet-smelling flo 


With all this, Mr. Haentges w: 
exactly four votes out of some 700 
Astounding seems scarcely the 
for such a result. Probably ther 
lesson for all political campaign 
this little contest. But whether 
that a bare majority will try an) 
promises once, or whether it is | 

substantial minority woul? 
have lowered taxes than ¢ 
spring, is something we cannot at! 
to-answer. ; 


Path finde, 


If it cannot survive |:u 
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Lonely Hearts 
OW many lonely people there 
H vere in Washington, Mrs. Samuel 
Snvder never knew—until she invited 
‘hem to come to her home, Wednesdays 
O01 and Saturdays. Then the letters and 

(1 elephone calls began to roll in. 

1 There was the man whose sweet- 
4 heart died three years ago, since which 
‘ime he has had no social contacts. 
He nted Mrs. Snyder to find him a 
cir] of exactly the same height, weight, 


and disposition, There was a woman 
p Is whose husband and daughter died 
1 vithin a few weeks of each other. She 
- pegged Mrs. Snyder to find her some 
stopping friends. There was a desperately un- 
Ol happy Filipino, who covered six close- 


ritten pages with his story; a lone 
enian; half a dozen aging, friend- 
ess government spinsters. 
= No psychiatrist or Dorothy Dix, Mrs. 
er hadn’t counted on getting all 
it k hese confessions. She still doesn’t 
greatest know what to do about them. 
Snyder is the wife of a young 
Department statistician whom she 
ed only 10 weeks after she had 
ed in Washington to take a New 
essary De ob in 1935. Young and pretty, 
able en- th big brown eyes and a friendly 
Ph grin, the new Mrs. Snyder found the 
e WPA OK life of the civil service quiet and 
12 insti- ather dull. Somebody, she and her 
! d agreed, ought to start some- 
¢ for these shy, inhibited people. 
until this month was the idea 
to practice. Then one day Mrs. 
declared open house. For two 
chts a week she opened the trim 
parlor of her five-room house to 
as iely Washingtonians who had 
| iB eferences. from their bosses—‘*we 
asts th don't want anyone with police rec- 
. rds’—and who conformed to the 
ing general age limit of 18 to 30. Result: 
e Carefree Circle, a place where shy 
Bec i eets lonely girl and where both 
dance, play Chinese checkers, 


‘ 
Oo i i 


st to the radio, talk, or munch on 
butter sandwiches. 

ik Feeling like a hypochondriac, we 
ho around to call on Mrs. Snyder 
xes, bal- nely afternoon last week and 
fi her taking care of her two 
‘hl bal and wearing a yellow polo 
a of | and blue slacks. Before we knew 
5 were sitting on a fuchsia sofa 
BO NS hatting away like any member 
) Carefree Circle. The Circle had 
floy et for the second time just the night 
won DY bef and Mrs. Snyder was pleased 
700 cast be se, despite a heavy rain and the 
he hat her house is hard to find, 
7 had been 20 guests, three men 
a ery girl.k Two of the boys— 
i lar comedians”—had “kept the 
= in stitches,” and plans had been 
all) ’ ‘de for a summer baseball team. 

is secrets of successful entertaining, 







\‘nyéer believes, are to let people 
‘ they please, instead of trying to 
ent the party; and to have food 

| on a buffet from the beginning 


CAPITAL CHAT 




















Mrs. Snyder Is Not a Dorothy Dix 


of the evening, so that self-conscious 
people have something to do with their 
hands. The club is no matrimonial 
agency, Mrs. Snyder insists, but in her 
eye appeared the gleam of the born 
matchmaker as she told us how “the 
boys take the girls home.” 

Nicest thing about the Carefree 
Circle is that it is not a racket. There 
are no dues and no officers. The 
Snyders make no money out of it and 
have actually spent quite a little for 
folding chairs. They do it just be- 
cause they like people, and so far— 
“we couldn’t ask for nicer friends if 
we had picked them ourselves.” Only 
one thing worries them. Mrs. Snyder’s 
guests get along so well together that 
she suspects they weren’t very shy in 
the first place and that the truly timid 
souls, the ones who need Carefree 
Circle, are too scared to join. 


* . *. 


Night Spot 


OR tired liberals and businessmen 

who like their chorus girls with 
social significance, Washington’s new- 
est diversion is the Political Cabaret. 
A weekly two-hour news revue, with 
lyrics by Bernard C. Schoenfeld who 
writes radio scripts for the Interior 
Department by day, and direction by 
a former employee of the New York 
Federal Theater, the show is non- 
profit. Any proceeds are split among 
actors and stagehands. 

On the opening night, in a room 
above a downtown Childs restaurant, 
200 were turned away. Three hundred 
squeezed in and sipped drinks as they 
watched the show. Most loudly ap- 
plauded: “Mister Lincoln,” in which a 
student from Howard (Negro) Uni- 
versity sings a song about the D. A. R. 
to the statue in the Lincoln Memorial; 
a lyric called “What’s My Civil Serv- 
ice Rating with You?” 
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PRESENTING 


Pat Harrison 


Scarcely more than two years ago, 
the New Deal felt little or no worry 
about Senator Byron Patton Harrison. 
The gentleman from Mississippi could 
be counted upon to support the White 
House with unwavering regularity. 

After the 1936 elections, however, a 
mixture of things happened and tall, 
stoop-shouldered Pat Harrison emerg- 
ed as one of the most important anti- 
New Deal Democrats in the United 
States Senate. Today the transforma- 
tion is complete—Harrison is definite- 
ly in the camp of those who will op- 
pose the New Deal at the Democratic 
National Convention of 1940. 

Last week Mississippi’s senior Sen- 
ator was in the thick of a more imme- 
diate fight. As leader of the Senate’s 
economy and tax-revision forces, he 
was playing an important role in the 
so-called business appeasement drive. 
Specifically important was his stand 
for a revision of certain corporate 
taxes now regarded by many as 
deterrents to recovery. When and if 
such taxes are revised or eliminated, 
Harrison probably more than anybody 
else in Congress will be responsible 
for the change. His stand in this re- 
spect has been anything but comfort- 
ing to the New Deal. 

Pat Harrison’s latter-day opposition 
to the Roosevelt Administration does 
not spring entirely from abstract 
principles of government or from his 
own innate conservatism. It must be 
sketched against a background of prac- 
tical rough-and-tumble politics. 

The politics began in 1905, when 
Harrison became a district attorney. 
Born in Crystal Springs, Miss., in 1881, 
he went to the local schools and pre- 
pared himself for law at Louisiana 
State University. In 1902, he started 
law practice at Leakesville, Miss., 
where he married Mary E, McInnis.+ 
He moved a short time later to Gulf- 
port, his present home town. After five 
years of service as a district attorney, 
he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the 62nd Congress. 
Then, in 1919, he capitalized on Sena- 
tor James K. Vardaman’s public crit- 
icism of Woodrow Wilson and won a 
Senate seat on a “stand-by-the-Presi- 
dent” platform. His present fourth 
successive term runs to 1943. 

During the 1920s, while his party 
was in the minority, Pat Harrison was 
known as the “official sniper” of the 
Democratic side. Equipped with a 
shrewd, drawling humor, he was adept 
at puncturing the dignity of his Repub- 
lican colleagues. With the advent of 
the New Deal, however, this role gave 
way to more serious business as Harri- 
son ably led his Finance Committee 
in helping whip through such signifi- 
cant legislation as Social Security. 

Harrison’s clean break with the New 


t They have three children: Byron Patton, Jr., 31, 
who, like the Senator, uses the name Pat, a con- 
traction of his middle name; Catherine, 29; and Mary 
Anne, 27. 








International 


Harrison Does Not Easily Forget 


Deal can be traced back to that July 
day in 1937 when Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky was elected in party cau- 
cus to be majority leader of the Sen- 
ate. The vote was 38 for Barkley and 
37 for Harrison. Although other fac- 
tors were involved, Harrison could 
rightly attribute his defeat to President 
Roosevelt. In addition to being one of 
the most popular and able members of 
the Upper House, the Mississippian en- 
joyed a nine-year seniority over his 
Kentucky colleague. By ordinary 
standards, it was argued, the post left 
vacant by Senator Joseph T. Robin- 
son’s death should have gone to him. 


The standards were not ordinary, 
however. President Roosevelt wanted 
a 100 per cent New Dealer, and Bark- 
ley was that. Harrison, on the other 
hand, was not. Once he had attempt- 
ed to reduce a relief appropriation; 
all through the fight to enlarge the 
Supreme Court, he had been luke- 
warm. Accordingly, despite his more 
than four years of party regularity, 
the White House brought pressure to 
bear and Harrison was nosed out. 

The senior Senator from Mississippi 
is not a man who forgets easily. That 
fact, as much as his basic conserva- 
tism, accounts for his attitude today. 
If President Roosevelt had played dif- 
ferent politics, the recent history of 
the Senate might have involved less 
Democratic dissension. In losing Har- 
rison’s friendship, the Administration 
tightened the opposition among those 
southern legislators who are influenc- 
ed by Vice President Garner’s quiet 
but potent anti-New Deal activities. 

Once a rich man, Harrison lost heav- 
ily in the 1929 crash, but that did not 
damage his faith in the essentials of 
capitalism. A Methodist, plain and 
unaffected in his ways, he sometimes 
travels with wealthy friends but his 
views remain those of a typical south- 
ern conservative. Unlike most south- 
ern conservatives, however, he is able 
to strengthen his ideas with the force 
of personality, and his political power 
has been heightened as a result. No 
one can properly reckon without him 
in speculating over the future of the 
Democratic party. 
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EDUCATION 

Insurance College : 

To handle 110 billion dollars rth “SO 
of policies now in force on 64 million to 
American lives, life insurance firm. wh 
employ more than 285,000 aven: Ho 
managers and officials. Until now, », ha. 
specialized, advanced training i), +), oft 
techniques of its trade has been 4 \)) dur 
able to this army of workers. Abi 

Last week, however, plans mia 
underway in Hartford, Conn., 
ance capital of the nation, to found th» 
first degree-granting, post-graduate jp 
surance school in the U.S. To charte RO 
the Hartford College of Insurance pri 


Dean Edward G, Baird of the Hart the 
ford College of Law filed a bil! with ree 


the Connecticut legislature. Sched Kir 
uled to open next September, the ney tha 
college will be closely affiliated wit) the 
the law school. for 
The institution will be open to per the! 
sons holding a bachelor’s degree fro st 


an accredited undergraduate college 
or university and employed or recon 
mended by an insurance company. In 
surance workers lacking undergrad- 
uate degrees may also be admitted, 
though they will not be eligible fo: 
academic degrees. 

Two basic courses will be taught by 
a faculty composed largely of active 
insurance executives. The first, a 
three-year course of night study, wil! 
cover the general “science” of insur- 
ance and lead to a degree of Master o/ 
Science in Insurance. The second, 
combining law and insurance, will re- 
quire four years of work in both day 
and night classes and will yield a 
Bachelorship of Law, in addition t 
the new insurance degree. 

Twin aims of the college, according 
to Dean Baird, will be preparation of 
“eligible applicants for the profess 
of insurance” and “dissemination 0! 
information relating to insurance. 


a 


Briefs B 


@ The State Department of Natio 
alist Spain last week expressed its asi 
solemn gratitude to the brothers 0! FI 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity of Ambhers' x 
College at Amherst, Mass. A cable 0! 
“recognition” from the fraternity ! _ 
the Insurgent regime brought a promp' 
message of thanks to the “party” 2d 
an expression of hope that its “symp he 
thies and action... 











will soon be 
duplicated by the President o! 
great country.” 

@ An increase of 250,000 pupt's DAI 
the nation’s 2,843 private preparator al 
schools was reported by the Nationa 


Bureau of Private Schools, Tota! ¢"- D 
rollment in such institutions is "0 v 
3,256,415 pupils, more than 450,000 0! long 
whom will graduate at the end o! the step) 


current academic year. This will » bor 
the largest number of graduates " ro! 
history. Growing popularity of p" \ 
vate schools was .attributed by 
Bureau to an increased need for pro 
fessional or vocational training. 
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NAMES 


, “curious feeling” that there is 
“omebody in the room” often comes 
to Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
when she works at night in White 
House rooms where past Presidents 
nave labored. One image that comes 
often to her mind, she told reporters 
during a trip to Texas, was that of 
4praham Lincoln. The First Lady 

de it plain, however, that she does- 

ieve in ghosts. 

French, 8-year-old MARGARET 
ROSE and 12-year-old ELIZABETH, 
princess of the British Empire, made 
the first public speeches of their ca- 
reers last week. The daughters of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth 
thanked Mme, Albert Lebrun, wife of 
the French President visiting England, 
laborately gowned dolls sent to 
then by the people of France last 

er. Both girls speak fluent 


















nril 


French, and Elizabeth, heir presump- 
tive to the British throne, wrote most 


f 


of her speech herself. 





Britain’s Prime Minister NEVILLE 
iAMBERLAIN had a new umbrella 
ast week—the gift of 2,000 English 


spinsters on his 70th birthday. Miss 
Florence White, organizer of the Spin- 
sters Pension Association, waved the 


sift, done up in lilae ribbon, at a mass 
meeting and cried: “I am sure that 


4 hen he looks at it, it will take his 


off that man Hitler, and he will 
of something far more pleas- 
we spinsters!” 
. * * 

er laboring all night, SALVADOR 
DALI, 35-year-old Spanish surrealist 
, created for a New York wom- 
tore two window displays called 
“Day” and “Night.” “Day” showed a 
; ianikin, with red hair three feet 
i and garbed in green feathers, 
Stepping into a fur-lined bathtub which 
three wax hands holding mir- 
“Night” displayed a bed with a 
buffalo for a head and a mat- 
of live coals, on which reclined 
ier manikin. Returning to view 
andiwork, Dali was enraged to 












find that the store, because of com- 
plaints, had substituted in both win- 
dows standing manikins modishly at- 
tired in tweeds. Shouting Spanish 
protests, he charged into the “Day” 
window, picked up the bathtub, slip- 
ped and crashed through the pane 
onto Fifth Avenue. - Passing detectives 
arrested him for disorderly conduct, 
but sentence was suspended. 

Again reversing its stand, the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Board of Education re- 
fused to open a school auditorium for 
a concert by MARIAN ANDERSON, 
Negro contralto previously banned 
from their Constitution Hall by the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. The Board said Miss Anderson’s 
sponsors had rejected the condition 
that her appearance in the white chil- 
dren’s school building “will not be 
taken as a precedent.” 

After six years of refusing to ex- 
press views on public questions, Vice 
President JOHN N. GARNER wrote to 
a Texas minister who had just paid 





International 


Princesses Margaret (1.) and Elizabeth Made Their Debuts as Speechmakers 


off the mortgage on his church: “I be- 
lieve an obligation assumed is to be 
met, and that regardless of whether 
it is owed by an individual, organiza- 
tion or nation.” Garner has long been 
reported out of sympathy with New 
Deal spending policies. 


Ending a long court battle, JACKIE 
COOGAN, child star of the silent films, 
and Mrs. LILLIAN BERNSTEIN, his 
mother, agreed to split evenly the 
$300,000 left from the $4,000,000 he 
arned as a boy actor. Neither mother 
nor son seemed particularly satisfied 


with the settlement, but both were 
glad the suit had ended. 
Visiting the Newark, N. J., airport, 


Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN, world-re- 
nowned physicist, praised the flying 
equipment and traffic control system as 
“marvelous” and “incredible.” But 
when his guide began to explain a 
new instrument that measures plane 
altitude by sound waves directed at 
the ground, the scientist was puzzled. 
“The sun goes around the earth,” he 
suggested. “That would be X. Now 
consider X ...” The guide hastily 
gave him an explanatory pamphlet. 
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DANDRUFF Costs 
Many Their Hair! 


Regular use of Glover’s Mange 
Medicine with Massage is an ef- 
fective aid for relieving dandruff. Also 
helps check Excessive Falling Hair. 


Sham with Glover's Medicated 
aoe oap— ially compounded 
to blend with the Medicine 

and thoroughly cleanse. 


Ask your Barber about Glover's 
FREE—new Scalp and Hair 


Booklet. Write Glover's, Depr. 


$, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
GLOVERS won: 


WIN Contest MONEY 


Join our reer CLUB PLAN. . EVERY WEEK YOU 
GET ONE FINISH ENTRY in a BIG CONTEST. Your 
puzzles are solved. a -ic contest statements, letters are 
ape a and expertly written for you. You do nothing 

your nae —~ them off. You cash in on our 
ss eof w to win. A er states: “‘Juet won 4 
Lipet. perks 3 PKELLOSS checks, one TYDOL check. Thanke |’ 
entries in recent contests a complete 
itt cae four iy PrAN 


olese 10c fi hy ie 
PUBLISH SERVICE CO., 
Dept. nate 18. P. ‘oO. Be x 8, P Priladeiphlar ee 


SPECIAL CLUB NO, 52 
True Story Magazine 
Motion Picture Mag. 


———— 


PATHFINDER A $4.00 Value 


Ne change or substitution in magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 
address. Each magazine for one full year. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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with “SHAMPO-KOLOR.” Any shade, no 
dyed look. Colon cae close to VallignyPred. ine. most ett Permits 


perm. . wave. Free Book. inc.,Dpt.¢-, 254. 31St.0.Y. 


arn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 








\ Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinating 
\ profession of Swedish _— - run ae high ae $40 
to $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospital, 
eanitariums and “ay 3 patients come to 
those who qualify bh our traming 
Reducing clone f cre rich rewards for 
cy iste. ite for Anatomy Charte 
‘and booklet—They're fark” 


a 





am a THE College of Swedish Massage 
ie 4 £. Adams St., Dept. 3 Chicago 


a heonuarts Metiond Ce liege af Massage) 
ECKMAN'S 
aH ALTer-tivE me 


Supplies the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 
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WAHl na Uh WINTER ILLS 
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DEAFNESS A TTR 


Thousands suffer business and social handicaps because of 
impaired hearing. Many report they now enjoy the satisfae- 
tion and pleasures associated with improved hearing by the 
use of Abell’s Artificial Ear Drums. They are invisible. 
Worn with comfort, day and night. No wires, no batteries. 
Easily adjusted. Write for FREE booklet on deafness and 
full information oon TRIAL OFFE 1h on my Artificial Ear 
Drums. DR. W. T. ABEL 
Slavin Bidg., Dept. 10, Pasatone, California. 


“RHEUMATIC PAINS” 
MAKE THIS TEST FREE 


If you'll just send me your name and address, I'll mail 
you ABSOLUTELY FREE a generous trial test supply 
of the NEW IMPROVED CASE COMBINATION M 

OD for relief of those agonizing pains commonly as- 
sociated with RHEUMATIC, SCIATIC, ARTHRITIC, 
and NEURALGIC conditions. No matter how long you 
have had those awful pains you owe it to yotrself and 
your dear ones to try my new improved Case Combi- 
nation Method. IT DOESN’T COST YOU ONE 
PENNY TO TRY TT, 8O SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS TODAY. 


PAUL CASE, Dept. 208, Brockton, Mass. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


*“Hooey Phooey” 


About 25 magazines devote them- 
selves to chronicling what purport to 
be the intimate details of movie stars’ 
lives. To a certain type of film-goer 
these details make delightful reading. 

For years the fan magazine stories 
have been about as lurid as libel laws 
would permit. Recently a flurry of 
unusually torrid tales about the secret 
love lives of several prominent -stars 
prompted the Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and Distributors of America, head- 
ed by Will Hays, to act. 

To clean up the notorious publicity 
situation, the association last week 
appointed Kyle Palmer, former Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Los 
Angeles Times, chairman of its Com- 
mittee for Public Relations. 

Palmer, who for the last three 
years has assisted the association’s 
chief censor, Joseph Breen, was ex- 
pected to improve the quality and cut 
down on the quantity of publicity 
streaming from Hollywood every 
week. He did not immediately say 
how he intended to do it. 

The appointment was hailed by the 
entertainment weekly, Variety, which 
has long pointed out that too much or 
the wrong kind of publicity cloys, 
rather than piques, fan interest. For 
its story on the appointment Variety 
concocted one of its famous gibberish 
headlines. Simply and eloquently, it 
said: “Film Fan Hooey Phooey.” 

rr ooo 


You'll Be Seeing 


Oklahoma Kid (Warner Bros.): The 
qualities that make Westerns such sat- 
isfying fare for a large portion of the 
population have been expertly fused 
into this story of the Oklahoma pio- 
neers. There’s a well-born outlaw 
(Jimmy Cagney), an unprincipled vil- 
lain (Humphrey Bogart), a pair of 
righteous citizens (Donald Crisp and 
Hugh Sothern) and a gallant girl 
(Rosemary Lane). There are hold-ups, 
break-neck horseback rides, a lynch- 
ing, shootings galore. For sheer spec- 
tacle, ure? the pioneers’ mad race 
for land in the Cherokee Strip. Factual 
considerations aside, it’s good old foot- 
stomping entertainment, and Cagney’s 
tough New York accent lends a piquant 
note to the make-believe. 


2 * * 


Love Affair (RKO): Combining flip- 
pant comedy and poignant romance, 
this is one of the most enjoyable pic- 
tures in months, thanks to director 
Leo McCarey, who also did “Ruggles 
of Red Gap” and “The Awful Truth.” 
McCarey helped write the story, 
too. Briefly, it deals with two cynical 
persons (Charles Boyer and Irene 
Dunne) who indulge in a casual ship- 
board romance only to discover their 
love is real. They part for six months 
to test their sincerity, agreeing to meet 
on a certain day. En route to the 
rendezvous, Miss Dunne is crippled in 
















Irene Dunne Is Ideal In Her Part 


an accident. She refuses to let Boyer 
know. Not until suffering has brought 
out the best in both do they finally 
meet.and resume their romance. Both 
Miss Dunne and Boyer are ideal in 
their parts. A particularly fine por- 
trayal is that of Marie Ouspenskaya, 
as Boyer’s grandmother, 

Three Smart Girls Grow Up (Uni- 
versal): All that flurry about making 
Deanna Durbin a “glamor girl” for this 
sequel to her first cinema success was 
just so much hokum. And a good 
thing, too. As a teen-age girl who 
busies herself with ridiculously trans- 
parent efforts to fix up her sisters’ love 
affairs, Deanna retains her youthful 
charm. Furthermore, she is a better 
actress than ever. She sings as beau- 
tifully as always, but less frequently. 
Helen Parrish and Nan Grey are her 
sisters; Charles Winninger, her befud- 
dled father; and Ernest Cossart, the 
friendly butler. Deanna’s fifth pic- 
ture is her best to date. 

Midnight (Paramount): Claudette 
Colbert has forsaken the heroics of 
“Zaza” to portray a soft-hearted ad- 
venturess in one of those light come- 
dies she does so well. Having lost all 
at Monte Carlo, she arrives in Paris 
and persuades a Hungarian cab driver 
(Don Ameche) to help her job-hunt. 
When he proves too attractive, though, 
she deserts him for a precariously gay 
life as a fake baroness. From then on, 
her efforts to sidetrack the amorous 
cabbie while she tracks down a rich 
husband (Francis Lederer) are casual- 
ly amusing and entirely predictable. 
The picture would have sagged with- 
out the fine mimicry of John Barry- 
more. As usual, Mary Astor is the 
“other woman” and, at last, Elaine 
Barrie Barrymore manages to appear 
in a few scenes, 
not noteworthy. 

Secret Service of the Air (Warner 
Bros.): An able job of direction and 
superior photography, coupled with 
interesting material by W. H. Moran, 
former U. S. Secret Service head, make 
this better than most low-cost “thrill- 
ers.” Ronald Reagan and John Litel 
uphold the law. 
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684—The girdle-waist apron has become ve 
lar for it is delightfully slimming. Ribbon 
ric-rac braid often provide the ‘‘accent’’ t 
signed for small, medium and large, A small req 
24— yards 36 inch fabric. 

729—Bright appliques, braid or ruffling are impor's 
as apron trimming. This apron with non-s! 4 
suggest ways of using such dainty details 
for small, medium and large. A small req 
yards 35 inch fabric. 

9959—Afternoon frocks sponsor youthful | 
spring, with flare in the skirt and softn« 
bodice yokes as in this new style. Designed 
20 and 32 to 42. A 16 requires 314g yards 39 in 

4027—On important mornings, the style-alert = 
tron shows her liking for yoke-design style 
slimming lines. This design has the fiatt« 
square neck. Designed for 36 to 50. A 36 


3% yards 35 inch fabric. 









Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “‘special’”’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited te your s'ty'* 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and % 
pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 
















Small Ad—Big Value 


SPECIAL CLUB NO 5. ALL 3 ONLY 


Woman’s World, 1 yr. 

Household Magazine, 1 yr. $ 30 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues VALUE $2. 
Clip this ad and mail with $1.30 te 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. € 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS — adsiny GRAY HAIR 


i. PRORATED |@23 PREPARATION 

° week, was headed by the singing ac- 5 
Eve Curie eee S| AT HOME 

tress, Kitty Carlisle. She got a special 

in 1904, a fat girl baby with shaggy award—*“<All-American” best-dressed. | AT sbi saving in cost you can 

: : wy’ fi : ‘13°. ~ : : make and apply in your own 

plack hair was born to the world’s Ginger Rogers held the same title last home a large, economical bottle of 

wost famous physicists, Pierre and year. an old, popular, gray hair prepara- 

u < * “pa eRe 7 . : . tion. Here’s the money-saving 

Yarie Curie, discoverers of radium. Other women at the top of their recipe. Get from your druggist 

She was named Eve. Last week Eve _ classes were: Bette Davis, movies; Rose ———“SSSimgone - fourth ounce glycerine, one 


. ; ‘ " ‘ ° . ounce bay rum, one box BARBO 
Curie, a beautiful woman, regarded as Bampton, opera; Joan Blaine, radio; | Gompound. Mix in one-half pint of water, or your 








































ne of » best-dressed ji > Ww ‘obine rig ~~ e ne . druggist will mix for you for a few cents, 
ne the best-dressed in the vorld, Cobina Wright, Jr., supper clubs; Mrs. EARBO combed into the bair imparte's soft, lus- 
as on a brief lecture tour of the Unit- A. G. Vanderbilt, society; Benay | trous, natural-looking color to gray, faded, streaked 
fata lo P age: PAP ‘ amen hair, Itis easy to use; does not wash out or rub off; 
ed S ate S. Ve nuta, stage: Yolanda, the dance; will aah Golan the ounle ov Giiat hte 9a 
in California, she consulted a movie Fernanda Munn, debutantes; Mrs. | waves; is not sticky or greasy. Used with satisfac- 






Alice tion for over 25 years by blonds and brunettes. Try 


«udio about filming her book, “Ma- Adam Gimbel, business world; the economical BARBO recipe today. 


dame Curie,’ which was published Marble, sports, and Mrs. Osa Johnson, 


after her mother’s death in 1934. She exploring. io _ IRRITABLE CHILDREN! 




























also visited the San Francisco ex- The cross-section opinion of these 
position. In New York, she went on women was that trousers have no | Fretfulness, brokenand restlesssleep, nail bit- 
a tour of the city’s dress shops. place in the perfect wardrobe, that | ing and nose picking, poor appetite and stom- 
ach discomfort! These are symptoms of large 
———— | round worms. Jayne’s Vermifuge expels large 
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round worms and improves the poor appetite 
and digestion caused by them. At all druggists. 
} | Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila. 
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ience Does Not Interest Eve Curie Kitty Carlisle Was “All-American” 





her life, Eve Curie has lived and’ with short skirts the accent should be 

earned among scientific geniuses, but placed on hosiery. The leaders split 
as never interested in science for on the upswept coiffure. 

n herself. While her older sister, Irene, ee 

rked in her mother’s laboratory, 

tudied music. At 18, she could Down to Earth 

peak five languages; later she learned Although Nature actually had a part 
th. in it, the official arrival last week of 
day, Eve Curie is a brilliant and’ spring was viewed with a sort of 
iplished woman, an expert skier, motherly pride by the nation’s army 
ful bowler and witty conversa- of female gardeners. As members of 
ist. Since she gave up her ca-_ garden clubs, they’d been planning for 
Ss a concert pianist, she has been it al] winter. 



































itic and music critic for a Paris Already, in New York, Boston and 
7 : ewspaper. She is slender and of Philadelphia, women’s garden clubs 
ioscan im height, with dark brown hair, had produced elaborate exhibits for ela Spring iets Now \t 
, Pattern | eyes and a wax-white skin. the country’s biggest flower shows. 
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alue women drawn up annually by the New Though now ubiquitous, these fe- | | Styies tat will be seen in ail the smartest places 
‘ork Fashion Academy is equally in- male gardening associations are of Pe ee ee eee ee : 
L 3 ONLY ‘ ting to American women. Lead- comparatively recent growth. The Outdoor toggery for sun worshippers. Gowns for ' 
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the Garden Club of America. With 
about 100 member clubs, it is today the 


most exclusive and _ individually 
wealthy of the women’s garden or- 
ganizations. 


Far outdistancing it in both mem- 
bership and scope is the National 
Council of State Garden Club Federa- 
tions. Organized in 1929 to consoli- 
date the efforts of local clubs, it now 
includes about 1,000 local units with 
more than 150,000 members. 

In addition, many thousands of 
women study gardening in most of 
the 14,500 clubs affiliated with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Federation added a Garden De- 
partment in 1924, a year after it had 
inaugurated National Garden Week. 
Smaller groups are connected with the 
veteran Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Association and the National 
Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, a phi- 
lanthropic organization begun in 1893. 

In addition to learning classic flower 
arrangements, the garden clubbers en- 
thusiastically study the latest scientific 
methods of garden culture. The dirty 
jobs of digging, weeding and pruning 
are no longer considered menial labor, 
but a select hobby. The craze for 
gardening, which has reached nation- 
wide proportions, has also created a 
small business boom for the seed 
and garden tools companies, the green- 
houses and nurseries, 

To the public, garden club women 
appear in many guises. Sometimes, 
they are social-minded citizens de- 
manding the destruction of billboards 
or the camouflage of city dumps. Some- 
times, they are students pondering 
weighty lectures on such subjects as 
“Spring Flowers of Crete.” However, 
the principal achievement of feminine 
gardeners have been in connection 
with community and roadside beauti- 
fication, with the widespread intro- 
duction of flower shows, with giving 
thousands of women a healthful and 
aesthetically satisfying hobby that has 
undoubtedly improved the appearance 
of the American home. 

Until lately, men have shunned gar- 
den clubs as “sissy.” Now they have 
an organization of their own, the 
Men’s Garden Club of America, and a 
few even join the women’s groups. 
Where men shine, however, is in the 
proudly specialized organizations such 
as the American—Rose, Dahlia, Sweet 
Pea, etc.—Societies. And it is they, 
even more than women, who have 
given flowers such names as the Scar- 
lett O'Hara Gold Medal Morning Glory 
or the Gilda Gray Sweet Pea. 

$$$ —$_—$__$_—_—_ 
Briefs 


@ Of the 135,000 Americans who 
traveled abroad last year, the ma- 
jority were housewives—19,000 of 
them. Skilled laborers came second, 
teachers and students, third. 


@ In the U. S. Navy Department 
last week, for the first time since 1918, 
hung a sign that read: “Beware of fe- 
male spies.” Officers said the advice 
was as pertinent today as it was dur- 
ing the World war. 








NEUTRALITY— 


(Continued from page 4) 


cial or trade contacts with warring 
nations. More than four years ago, 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California 
fathered an act of Congress which 
lessens the possibility of such contact. 
By the terms of the Johnson Act, no 
nation which has defaulted its debt 
payments to the United States—that 
is, most of Europe, can seek further 
loans in this country. 

Representing an extreme point of 
view, Representative Louis Ludlow of 
Indiana has suggested that in war- 
time, the United States should stop ex- 
ports of all commodities to non- 
American nations. America entered 
the last war partly from a desire to 
prevent the collapse of French and 
British markets on which American 


industry had grown to depend; the. 
Ludlow plan would keep this from 
happening again, 


But critics point out 


= 











LaFollette Has Revised and Championed... 


that 2,000,000 Americans live from 
trade with Europe alone, and that such 
a course would be economic suicide. 

Representing a moderate point of 
view, the Economic and Social Plan- 
ning Association of Washington has 
suggested that exports to belligerents 
be kept to normal, peacetime propor- 
tions by a system of quotas. This ar- 
rangement would minimize America’s 
business interest in a foreign war. 
But the Association concedes that the 
regulations needed to control produc- 
tion and exports might lead to a 
“permanent change in our economic 
system”—probably to some form of 
socialism. 

Leaving economics out of account, 
isolationists agree simply that they do 
not want to fight abroad. They rally 
around the proposed Ludlow amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Revised and 
championed by Senator LaFollette, it 
reads in part: “Except in case of at- 
tack by armed forces, actual or im- 
mediately threatened upon the United 
States or its territorial possessions, or 
by any non-American nation against 
any country in the Western Hemis- 
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phere, the people shall have th, 
power by a national referend) 
declare war or engage in o) 
warfare. Congress, when it dee; 
national crisis to exist .. . sha) 
concurrent resolution refer this r} 
tion to the people.” thi 
This proposed amendment {| sid 
purely isolationist, and its po; 
support is very wide. Theoret ope 
it would not interfere with wh ual 
actions short of war America sis 
to take abroad. But its critics 
that it takes foreign policy out 
hands of the President, substit CI 
cumbersome process for a Co ne 
ional vote, and in reality enco: gor 
aggression abroad by its expres I 
American determination not to wa 
Also not purely isolationist ani ty 
widely supported is the convictio 
businessmen should not push the | 
ed States into war simply for t! 
dustrial profits involved, Last 
Senators of all stripes, isolationis' 
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An Amendment Conceived by Ludlo» 





otherwise, were lining up beh 
War Tax Bill introduced by ‘S 
Bone of Washington. It proposed tha! 
when the United States goes to | 
taxes on all incomes shall rise, ee 
for big incomes, shall be near! ay 


per cent. 
@ Weight-throwers: The second ni 
more prominent school of though 


about how to keep America at 
might be called the “positive” s 
In this school are ex-War and 5 
Secretary Stimson, Secretary 
many Congressmen and Presid 
Roosevelt himself. And while 6 
cent of Americans think in g: 
that the United States should be s! 
ly neutral in the next war, a n 
equal number approve such sp 
“positive” acts as the recent sa 
military airplanes to France. 
Positivists are not sure that Fa 
nations may not emerge victorous 
from a European war. If Britain 
France are humbled, they fear, A 
ica’s “first line of defense” will 
crumbled, and an aggressor nation 112) 
try to get a toehold on South Americ? 
Even the Ludlow amendment indic:'¢s 
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shis would be a definite cause for war. 

Further, Administration supporters 
argue, if America is likely to be drag- 
ved willy-nilly into a World war, the 
best way to keep America at peace is 
io stop such a war before it starts. 
rhey think the United States should 
its tremendous weight on the 
cide of peace, 

rhis, the President suggested in his 
opening message to Congress last Jan- 
sary, may be accomplished through re- 
isting aggressor nations by drastic 
reps “short of war.” . Thus, America 
has stopped arms sales to Japan, lent 
CI money, sold airplanes to France 

ipped import duties on German 
coods by 25 per cent (see page 6). 

PROPOSALS: Administration stal- 
varts in Congress want new neutrali- 
ty legislation which would recognize 
this policy. Senator Elbert Thomas, 
Utah Democrat, has suggested one way 
in which such legislation could put 
up a glaring stop-sign for all ag- 
gressors to see. 

Senator Thomas has introduced a 

tal amendment to the present Neu- 
trality Act. In time of war abroad, it 
would permit the .President to dis- 
tinguish between the aggressor nation 
and the victim of unprovoked attack. 
if Congress approved, arms and: such 
other materials as the President chose 
to name would be supplied only to 
the non-aggressor. 

Few think that Congress would ac- 
cept the responsibilties of judgment in- 
volved in the Thomas amendment. But 
the bill introduced by Senator Pittman 
has the endorsement of the State De- 
partment, and is believed to be pos- 
sible of passage. It would repeal the 
present Neutrality Act; to a less extent 
than the Thomas amendment, it would 
make weight-throwing a recognized 
policy, 

Pittman’s bill would retain the pres- 
prohibition against loans to bel- 
ligerents, along with minor provisions 
the present Act. It would lessen the 
possibility of international “incidents” 
ing the United States by giving 
the President the new power of pro- 
ing a “war zone” from which 
icans and American ships would 

be barred, 

itor Pittman proposed, however, 

belligerent nations buy Amer- 
arms, ammunition and imple- 
ts of war. 

the present arms embargo, Pitt- 

bill substitutes this provision: 

1 30 days after the start of a 

ed or undeclared war -outside 

Vestern Hemisphere, the Presi- 

ust apply “cash-and-carry” pro- 

Ss to all American goods sold to 

erents. This is the cracker of 

ttman proposal. 

ce Great Britain’s navy would 
ol the seas in the event of a 
pean war, the practical effect of 

easure would be to allow only 
t Britain and her allies to buy and 
port arms and other commodities. 
ng as buyers could pay cash, the 

| States would be a kind of vast 
rccdbasket and industrial factory 
I which only the democracies and 





International 


Thomas W ould Put Up a Glaring Stop-Sign 


their friends could draw. As in the 
last war, this might be a substantial 
part of the margin of victory. 

Senator Pittman’s proposal is not 
without serious flaws. In common 
with other neutrality suggestions, it 
has the undesirable feature of strait- 
jacketing American foreign policy in 
law. It robs that policy of flexibility 
which it should have in order to meet 
changing situations. 

For instance, in the event of a war 
in the Pacific, Japan’s navyy—and not 
Britain’s—might contro] the seas. Be- 
cause of the general inflexibility of all 
neutrality legislation, even the con- 
servaltive New York Herald-Tribune 
suggested last week that the present 
Neutrality Act be repealed outright 
and not replaced with anything until 
a specific situation arose for which 
Congress and the President could ap- 
prove tailor-made legislation. 

Nevertheless, if Congress is to pass 
a new law, Senator Pittman’s proposal 
has one considerable merit. Unlike 
isolationist proposals, it recognizes 
that the United States does have a for- 
eign policy, although it may go too 
far in limiting the policy’s flexibility. 
It presents European aggressors with 
a distinctly unpleasant threat. Posi- 
tivists hope it would be so unpleasant 
that Germany and Italy would not de- 
clare war. Idealistically, they hope 
it would help to preserve peace 
throughout the world. Practically, 
they hope it would, at least, keep 
America out of war, 


| 


| world to the McCleary Clinic. 


| 1382 Elms Bivd., Excelsior 
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This Book Tells Truth To 
PILE SUFFERERS foae= 


MiCiad ia =» as 
Read this plain-speaking book 


and you will have a clear under- 

standing of all rectal troubles— 
the dangers of neglect and self- 
applied remedies. Describes the 
success of the comparatively mild 
McCleary treatment that has at- 
tracted patients from all over the 













Book and Patient Reference List 
in plain wrapper sent FREE. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered a 
lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly 
discouraged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 139-D Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Any- 
one Can Use On Any Reducible 
Rupture Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, women 
and children will rejoice to know that the 
full plan so successfully used by Capt. 
W. A. Collings for his double rupture 
from which he suffered so — will be 
sent free to all who write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200K, 
Watertown, N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent 
to find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Hundreds have already re- 
ported satisfactory results following this 
free offer. Send right away—NOW—be- 


fore you put down this paper. 


FALSE TEETH 
@ GOre pom 





: ~—4 TO 

AT LAST real fit and comfort in quality 

dental plates at Remarkable Sa ! 

§ guarantee with my Home Measuring 

Method to fit you with beautifal comfort- : 

able teeth It in my own laboratory es- 

pecially for you, or they don’t cost you a penny! Hondredsof 

women and men have delighted with my work. Strictly 

sanitary. Well fitting. SEND MONEY! Try 60 days atmy 

risk. Look younger with ly white genuine porcelain teeth. 

FRE Send name and address for free impression materia), 
special money-saving prices and full details. Write 


Ashiand Dental Labs. Dept. p-75, 1648 Haddon Ave., Chicago 











All The News 
of All The World 











CONDENSED 
ILLUSTRATED 
EXPLAINED 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 
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St. or R. F. D. 


SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
weekly issues. 


Check whether .. 
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IS DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1.95 and up. 

We ay handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 94-N 

51265 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, fll. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 


ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 


Read a treatise that is informing thousands! 





A postcard brings you a FREE copy latest 
1939 edition “Arthritis and Rheumatism”— 
sealed and postpaid. 
day, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
Hallowell, Maine. 


Address the author to- 
209-A St., 









HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO.. 153Lewis Bldg. Salem, Virginia 
British Missionary 
from India corth- 

Asthma 17 years ago will be very pleased 

to send helpful information on request. 


pletely freed of 
Mrs. R. Roberts, 35 Rexbore St.. W. Terente, Canada 








SEE ABOUT MY TEETH 


BEFORE ORDERING 


WEAR THEM, TEST THEM, EXAMINE THEM for 
BEAUTY, FIT AND COMFORT. You MUST BF 
100% SATISFIED or I will refund every cent 
you have paid me. I am a dentist of YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. I supervise the making of your 
plates from start to finish. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE Booklet and Material. 


DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 


Dept. 1-D9, 503-05 Missouri Ave., East St. Louis, #!. 
CLUB NO. 12 
Household Magazine - 
Better Homes & Gardens 
McCall's Magazine - - - $7 60 
check the club you want and mail with $1.60 to 


Our Two Most 
McCall’s Magazine - - - 

$7 60 
PATHFINDER - - - - 
PATHFINDER - - - 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 







Popular Clubs 
Woman’s World - - 

CLUB NO. 18 
Each magazine for one full year. Clip this ad, 















PASTIME and SMILES 





Drawing Puzzle 


If you are one of those persons who 
like to draw all kinds of odd figures 
while talking, telephoning or waiting 
for someone, here is a good design to 
work on. At first 
glance, it does not 
seem possible that 
the intricate fig- 
ure shown in the 
accompanying 
sketch can be 
drawn with one 
continuous line. 

But it can—if you 

start at the proper point and make the 
correct turns. Try your pencil on it. 
If you are not successful in drawing it 
with one continuous line without 
crossing or retracing any line, how- 
ever, watch for the secret of its con- 
struction in next week’s issue. 


Strength Stunt 


An ordinary paper napkin is the only 
material needed for this after-dinner 
stunt. The performer rolls the napkin 
loosely, then twists the roll tightly into 
a long, rope-like strip. Thus prepared, 
he hands the napkin to someone and 
asks him to tear it in half by pulling 
on it. If properly rolled and kept 
tightly twisted, the napkin has the 
strength of a stout rope and is almost 
impossible to tear. 

After various persons have tested 
their strength on the twisted paper 
without success, the performer can 
prove his claim to extra-ordinary 
strength by taking it and quickly pull- 
ing it in half. The secret: while the 
others are testing their strength on 
the napkin, the performer dips his 
finger tips into a convenient glass of 
water. When he takes back the nap- 
kin he grasps its center between his 
wet finger tips. Slightly moistened, 
even the tightest twisted paper napkin 


will tear quite easily. 
——_——————_-- 


Brain Teaser 

In his spacious back yard a flower 
lover has a triangular shaped garden, 
the base of which is 200 yards long. 
If the garden is divided into two equal 
parts by a hedge parallel to the base, 
what is the length of the hedge? 
Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—A received 


50 cents and B 40 cents an hour. 
$$$ 


Strangers 


This is an entertaining game for 
large parties. Each guest is given a 
numbered slip, a card, a pencil and a 
large paper bag. Pinning the num- 
bered slip on his chest, each player 
tears eyeholes in his paper bag, slips 
it over his head and moves through 
the company trying-to recognize as 
many of those present as possible. 








He writes down on his card the 
bers and names of those he recogyj, 
While trying to recognize th¢ 
however, he endeavors to keep his » 
identity a secret. The player wh, 


lects the most names and is hinse; 


least often identified wins. 
ae 


Smiles 


Passerby—Well, young fellow vat 
are you doing? 

Huck—Fishin’. 

Passerby—Got anything? 

Huck—Yep. 

Passerby—What? 

Huck—Patience. 


Mrs. Whiffllebotham—Dear, ou 
girl is a cooking school graduat: 

Whifflebotham—Well, she must ha 
flunked badly in biscuits. 








Maude (at party)—A month ago | wa: 
just crazy about Archie. 
seem to care a thing for him. 

Vanda—Yes, isn’t it strange how change 
able men are? 


Lawyer—Are you certain this 
man who stole your car? 

Tenderfoot—I was until this case 
was heard. Now I’m not sure 
owned a car. 

Wimpus—lI’ve been married for 3 
years and I spend every evening «tl 
home with my wife. 

Lancett—Ah, that’s love. 

Wimpus—No, it’s gout. 








Boogy—My worst criticism of mod 
ern women is that they are naturall) 
uniformly and persistently illogica! 

Woogy—You mean to say, then, that 
it wouldn’t be logical for a wom! 
to be logical. 


to 


Nurse (introducing Little Lols : 
al 


new triplet sisters)—Look dear: 
three just alike. Aren’t you proud 
of them? 

Lola—I-I don’t know; but I neve! 
did see such a woman as mother [0! 
getting bargains. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


to buy, sell or Do you want 
ak Want m helo tw re Want to work le business at 
through the PATH eset — by more 
than & million fomnilies. Tell ‘your story to "anes interested 
readers in the fewest 


Classified peg a cents a word; minimum fourteen 


“ Each > of figures, as well as each 
par *) face ont oaleos will counted as words. 


ApvRess nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED _ ; 
WEAR PINE HOSE I SEND without cost with outfit 
«nile taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 
placeme nt guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. 
2ush ni me and hose size. Wilknit, Desk D-40, Green- 
feld, OF 


BOTH aan AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 










» 





full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
er, Washi on, D. C 


BABY CHICKS 


512¢! | Steele’s Bred-to-lay Chicks. Low price 

hicks. Official 200-egg ROP Sire Matings for 
exed, if desired. Quick Service. Catalog Free. 
Hatchery, Box 132, Wellsville, Missouri. 


CANARIES, CAGES, MONKEYS 


NTEED LIVE ARRIVAL, Guaranteed Song- 
Seeds Supplies. Write tor Price List. Uni- 
rd Co., P. O. Box 7, Bergen Station, Jersey 


egg: 


f. 


a 





ORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Be COURSES AND BOOKS 
Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 


curses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


‘FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


OOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 

western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 

e climate. Write for impartiai advice, litera- 

ef ist of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


_FEMALE HELP WANTED 


J 8.00 DOZEN “Sewing | Dresses Home. Every- 

g f urease including Cut Materials, ready to 

¢ — cone instructions. Experience 

ect ry oe Dress, Dept. P, Church 
P.O. Box’? 245, N. Y. 


AL, WORK F FOR HOUSEWIVES. ~ Earn to $23 
and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, 

Write fully giving age and dress size. 

Dept. DD-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


_______s HOBBYISTS 


OU A HOBBY? Get in touch with us at once. 

e Something of interest to every Hobbyist. Na- 

bby Guild, 818—64 W. Randolph, Chicago, Ill. 
_MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 





ce 


2| > 


Frocks, 





geting 
New York 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


LE-AGED WOMEN wanted! Make up to $25-$35 
s Trained practical nurses. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy tuition payments. Booklet free. Chicago 
f Nursing, ept. M-5, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ENTORS—Write for new Free book, ‘Patent 

e for the Inventor,’’ and “‘Record of Invention’’ 

for charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
A f 698-E Adams Building, Washington, D. C 





MeTT)T 













ONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
Louis, Mo. 
PERSONAL = td 
YOU LIKE TO KNOW meaning of your 
Send dream and ate for prompt analysis. 
00 N. LaSalle, Ch 


PHOTO FINISHING 








)EVELOPED New Electric Eye Way. 8 beau- 

iaranteed, never-fade, dated, deckled edged 

ments. 116 or smaller. All for 35c coin each 

xtra Enlargement Coupon Free. Bonus Cer- 

tif Free. 2-day service guaranteed. Send rolls 

Now _Bostonian Photo Laboratories, 15 Uphams 
{ Boston, Mass. 


E HOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 

e ed enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 

Repr 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
Minn, 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRI If you have a skin trouble that 


pe, itches or turns. (2) oozes or 
(3) better then worse, 

is send you @ en ynES of the one thing 

i best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
Jears, treating thousands. It is by far the 


e has found for the above conditions, and is 
ly mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 








o 


nm 











than water, You, too, may find your “first 
re night’s rest.” Write today, a postal will 
: Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. BE. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 
DON’T SUFFER 
NEEDLESSLY. Try this 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 
th itehing, bleeding or protruding piles, 
te for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Pile Treatmentand you may bless the day you read 
th Write today to the E, R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300- D10, Marshall, Michigan. 





HOUSEHOLD 


Banana Meat Loaf 


When made according to this recipe, 
even the meat loaf loses its “economy” 
look and taste: 

© Ingredients—two pounds ground 
beef; four slices bacon; three diced 
bananas; two slightly beaten eggs; one 
and a half cup cracker crumbs; one 
cup finely chopped celery; one-fourth 
cup apple sauce; one tablespoon lemon 
juice; cayenne pepper and salt and 
pepper to season, 

@ Directions—mix the beef, celery 
and one cup crumbs. Season with salt 
and pepper, moisten with egg and pack 
one-half the mixture into greased loaf 
pan. Then cream the bananas and 
combine them with lemon juice, apple 
sauce and rest of crumbs, Season with 
cayenne, salt and pepper and pack on 
top of meat in loaf pan. Over this 
pack the remainder of the meat mix- 
ture, lay the bacon strips on top and 
bake in moderate oven about one hour 
or until cooked. 


Week's Hints 


@ Rubbing the end of the thread 
with a bit of soap makes needle thread- 
ing easier and quicker, 


@ Mustard adds flavor to 
dishes, ham, fresh pork, beef, 
and salad dressings. 








cheese 
lamb, 


@ Tips on selecting fresh fish at the 
market: Be sure that (1) the flesh is 
firm; (2) the scales cling to the skin; 
(3) the gills are free from odor of 
taint; (4) the eyes are bright and 
not sunken 


@ Cooking rice in milk instead of 
water increases the food value of the 
dish, 


G Wheat flour, wheat breakfast 
foods, corn meal, rice and other cereals 
require special attention in warm 
weather to protect them against insect 
pests. 








AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 

Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, “Two 

Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 
service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Roanoke. Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 ‘prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. tess 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
lergement coupon. Artcraft, Box 1822-T, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ~ P 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 
__ Photo, », Ogden, Utah. rae =e 

ROLL | DEVELOPED, 8 “prints, painted enlargement 

A on rints, 3c. Past service. Janesville Film, 


Rep 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGWRITERS 
diate consideration. 


: Send your poem tday for imme- 
Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS Wanted for publication 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
Portland, Ore. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


FROST-PROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS and 

all varieties of vegetable plants described in Ful- 
wood’s 1939 catalog, containing valuable planting and 
spraying information, also Special Premium Offers. 
All plants T- anteed. Get catalog before buying 
plants. Write sogay for your Pree copy. P. D 
Pulwood, Tifton, Ga. 








reprints 25¢; Rex 














WAY / 


Drink mineral water—Nature’s 
product. Simply add Crazy Wa- 
ter Crystals to your regular 
drinking water at home. 


les Gaze Ee 


‘Join the happy thousands now 

using these alkalizing min- 

—_— of old Mother Nature for 

Write for free bookiee Telief of rheumatism, neuritis, 
diet iets and Colds, headaches and other ail- 

story of Na- 

ture’s wonderful gift 
to suffering humanity. 


ments caused or aggravated by 
CRAZY WATER CO.., Dept. 3-14, 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
‘the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 193, c.P. inc. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased supportincaseof strain. Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy towear. Waterproof. Canbewornin 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trialoffer, Alsonamesof 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


TopScratching 


P-Rueve ITCHING SKIN Quickly 


Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and other externall 


y 
caused skin eru — to cooling, anti- 
-D.D. Presc tan as , ~All to use. 






Mineral Wells, Texas 








septic, liquid 

Dries fast. paonese and stainless 

irritation and qui ay oncpe the most wey itching. 
A 35c trial Gone at all stores, proves it—or 


your your money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRES back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION, 


S@ ZaGS Se me TREATMENT Tv mailed 
on Free Triat. " 
satisfied, send $1 ; 

not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 


SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


STOMACH ULCERS 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
takin your treatment I 
weigh 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after ig aS Von's 
Tablets, I weigh 171 

can eat almost anythin: ay 
feel perfectly well.” I a 
suffer from acid indig on, 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid stomach 
trouble you, too, should receive quick relief. Send for 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment, and details of 
guaranteed trial offer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 410-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mrs. America, it’s a FACT! 
You do prefer NATIONALLY KNOWN GROCERY PRODUCTS... 
Have you ever stopped to think WHY? 


Yes, Mrs. America—no one could glance 
at the shelves of your pantry without real- 
izing that you have definite ideas about 
groceries. You simply take it for granted 
that nationally known products give you 
full value every time you buy them. And 
yet if some one asked you why this is true, 
you might be at a loss for a definite answer. 


You might say something like this: “It 
never occurred to me to wonder about it. I 
buy those products because I like to get 
just exactly what I asked for... it’s hard 
enough even to choose meals for that fam- 
ily of mine without having to worry about 
whether the groceries are up to standard. 
I stick to the nationally known brands 
because, even when [ try some new product, 
the name on the label is all I need to guide 
me. I know I can count on those products.” 


And you’d be 100% correct. 


It is your confidence in nationally known 
grocery products which serves as a con- 
stant spur to the manufacturers to keep 
quality up and prices down. They know 
that the only basis on which they can thrive 
is that of absolute uniformity. That basis, 
however, is a comparatively new one. Time 
was when no housewife could be sure what 
she was getting until she tested it herself. 


That was not more than thirty or forty 
years ago—in the day of the cracker bar 
rel and loose groceries. 


It is often man’s imperfections rathe: 
than his achievements that make the most 
sensational news, and PATHFINDER has 
chronicled them impartially. For that rea 
son if for no other, PATHFINDER takes 
pleasure in paying tribute to an industry 
whose achievements in making the world 
a better place to inhabit are unsurpassed 


PARADE OF PROGRESS, NATIONAL- 
LY KNOWN GROCERY PRODUCTS, is a 
sincere and praiseworthy effort on the part 
of a great American industry to call Mrs 
America’s attention to the new pleasure, 
leisure and health she and her family enjoy 
today. She does not enjoy them by acci- 
dent; they are the handiwork of a business 
that has become great through efficient, 
progressive service. 


PATHFINDER recognizes the value of 
this achievement. Every one who visits 
any grocery store during April will be told 
the story of grocery progress. That story 
is of first-rank importance. 


PATHFINDER salutes.... 


PARADE OF PROGRESS, NATION- 
ALLY KNOWN GROCERY PRODUCTS. 


os of Ape 2 


Nationally Known Grocery Products 











